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Campaigns 
mowing into 


High Gear 


The Democratic and Republi- 
me can campaigns moved into high 
me gear this week as Adlai E. Steven- 
mm son kicked off his drive for the 

% | presidency with a nationwide TV 
| broadcast from a fund-raising} ; 
dinner in Harrisburg, Pa. 


Meanwhile, Republican Na- 
tional Chairman Len Hall an- 
nounced that “Ike Day” will be 
celebrated Oct. 13 as “a warm 
birthday tribute to a man who 
has devoted his life to public 
service both as soldier and states- 
man.” Pres. Eisenhower’s birth- 
day is Oct. 14. 

Vice Pres. Nominees Estes Ke- 
fauver (D.) and Richard Nixon (R.) 
each announced plans for campaign 
tours, the former scheduling “truth- 
telling” visits in 15 states. The 
Republican candidate’s projected 
32-state visit was billed by the 
GOP’s publicity staff as “the most 
intensive air tour in U.S. political 
history.” 

Democratic Hopes Soar 


Democratic hopes soared as the 
tesult of the strong vote for the 
Democratic ticket in Maine, the 
first state to elect its governor and 
congressmen. This traditionally Re- 
publican stronghold not only re- 
turned its Democratic governor, 
Edmund S. Muskie by a decisive 
margin, but it elected its first Demo- 
cratic congressman in 22 years and 
the race in another district was so 
close that it probably would only 
be settled by a recount. (A de- 


(Continued on Page 2) 
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By Gervase N. Love 


San Francisco— The 1,500 
| delegates to the 24th convention 
_| of the Machinists placed the near- 
ly one million members they rep- 
resent behind the candidacies of 


Here’sWhy AFL-CIO 
Likes Adlai, Estes 


The detailed reasons for 
the AFL-CIO endorsement of 
Stevenson and Kefauver will 


Adlai Stevenson for president be found on Pages 13, 14 and 
and Sen. Estes Kefauver for vice 15 of this issue of the AFL- 
president. CIO NEWS. - - 


With no more than a half-dozen 
dissenting votes, they enthusiasti- 
cally endorsed the Democratic 
standard-bearers 24 hours after 
nearly overwhelming them with a 
shouting, cheering, whistling, stamp- 
ing reception that left candidates, 
IAM officers and in many cases the 
delegates themselves a little sur- 
prised by its warmth. 

When Stevenson rose to speak, 
the impromptu demonstration 
turned into a 10-minute parade of 
bobbing state, district and local 
signs earried by delegates whose 


(Continued on Page 2) 


On these pages you will 
find text of an analysis of the 
candidates and platforms 
adopted by the AFL-CIO 
General Board. In addition, 
on Page 16 you will find a 
report on the presidential 
-campaign and the relative 
chance for victory by the 
Stevenson-Kefauver ticket. 


On Page 7 the NEWS this 
week is presenting a state-by- 
state summary of the sena- 
torial, gubernatorial races and 
the candidates, 


MAINE VOTERS elected a 
Democrat, Frank Coffin, to Con- 
gtess for the first time since 1934 
and re-elected a Democratic gov- 
mor. In a second congressional 
the results are so close a 
fecount is under way. 
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fAFL-CIO Board Endorses 


s 


sStevenson-Kefauver Ticket 


‘ 


Hails Past 
Records, 
Platforms. 


By Henry C. Fleisher 
Chicago — By an overwhelm- — 
ing majority, the General Board 
of the AFL-CIO shouted its en- . 
thusiastic endorsement of the 
candidacies of Adlai E. Steven- 
son and Estes Kefauver. 

The 173-member body, meet- 
ing here for a 31-hour session, 
voted its approval with a re- 
sounding voice vote. Only five 
or six “no” votes were heard. 

An estimated 150 members were 
present for the first meeting of the 
group, which was established by the 
AFL-CIO Constitution to meet at 
least once a year. 

Throughout the discussion, 
speaker after speaker flayed the 
domination of the Eisenhower Ad- 
ministration by big business and 
anti-labor forces, and called for the 
election of Stevenson and Kefauver 
as the only way to restore liberal, 
|| pro-labor attitudes and programs in 
the federal government. 


Labor’s Clear Duty 
Throughout the discussion, most 
of the speakers emphasized a theme 


. <4 S Spates 7 — that ran through the lengthy de- 
DETAILED REPORT on the current political situation draws intense interest from members 
of the AFL-CIO General Board at its first meeting in Chicago. Besides endorsing the report, the 


General Board also overwhelmingly approved the recommendation of the AFL-CIO Executive Council | °f decision would be an evasion of 
for endorsement of Adlai E. Stevenson and Estes Kefauver for President and Vice President. 


Machinist, [UE Conventions 
Shout ‘OK’ of Adlai, Estes 


tailed analysis prepared by COPE: 
“Political neutrality in this year 


‘the clear duty we owe our own con- 
stituency, the trade union members 
of the United States.” 

Keynoting the meeting, AFL- 
CIO Pres. George Meany empha 
sized that labor’s tradition has been 
one of endorsing presidential candi 
dates in almost every election since 
the turn of the century. 

He recalled that the AFL and the 

CIO, in most elections, voted en- 
By Eugene A. Kelley dorsements, and Samuel Gompers, 


St. Louis — The Democratic | the founding genius of the AFL, 
team of Adlai Stevenson andj had campaigned with vigor and de- 
Estes Kefauver won the endorse-| ‘¢!™nation far the endorsed presi- 
ment of the seventh annual con- grote ol atid anes 
vention of the Electrical, Radio & Couthiued 2 
Machine Workers here. WContnaed on Page 12) 


. There was one lone “no” vote 59 


which was later explained as face- 
tious. 


The more than 800 delegates There are only 52 days left 
adopted a resolution endorsing Ste-| | before election day. 
venson and Kefauver and assailing Remember: 
the Eisenhower Administration for * You can’t vote if you're 
its failures to meet pledges made to| | m0t registered. 


®You can’t vote intelli- 
gently unless you study the 
issues. 

© And you can’t be politi- 
cally effective without a con- 
tribution to COPE. . 

So, register, study ‘the is- 
sues, and give a buck to 


labor four years ago by candidate 
Eisenhower and subsequent disre- 


gard for working people by his offi- 
cial family. 


Per Capita Upped , 


The convention voted also to 
finance the IUE’s expanding organi- 


zational drive, particularly in the} | COPE. 
South, by hiking the present $1 per Remember, there are only 
(Continued on Page 5) | 52 days left. ee Fan ee 
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A TREMENDOUS OVATION GREETED Adlai E. Stevens 


af 


on and Estes 


“i 


bes sabe SB RE RS 
Kefauver at the Machinists 


convention in San Francisco as they were introduced by IAM Pres. Al J. Hayes (center). At the 
extreme right behind Kefauver is Eric Peterson, IAM general secretary. 


Presidential Races 


Swing into 
(Continued from Page 1) 


tailed report on the Maine election 
appears on Page 15). 

AFL-CIO co-directors of the 
Committee on Political Education, 


Jack Kroll and James L. Mc- 


Devitt, wired Muskie their “warm- 
est congratulations,” declaring they 
knew Muskie “will continue to 
spearhead the forces of liberalism” 
in the state. 

Pres. William Pollock of the 
Textile Workers said that the votes 
of textile workers in depressed areas 
of the state accounted for the sur- 
prising Democratic strength in the 
congressional races. 

In other primaries, both parties 
named generally strong opposing 
candidates for the Senate, House of 
Representatives and governor. Vet- 
eran Sen. Alexander Wiley (R- 
Wis.) won the GOP nomination in 
Wisconsin despite the opposition of 
his party’s state convention. Demo- 
crats named State Sen. Henry W. 
Maier to run against Wiley. 


Close Race in Colorado 

Former Rep. John Carroll (D.) 
was leading a close race for Colo- 
rado’s Democratic nomination for 
the Senate against former Sec. of 
Agriculture Charles F. Brannan. 
The winner will oppose former Gov. 
Dan Thornton (R.) in November. 

Other primaries were held in 
Arizona, New Hampshire, Utah, 
Vermont and Washington, where 
both-Senate and gubernatorial seats 
are at stake, and in Minnesota, 
where Gov. Orville Freeman (D.) 
showed strength in his bid for re- 
election. 

In New York, Attorney Gen. 
Jacob Javits (R.) and New York 
Mayor Robert F. Wagner, Jr. (D.) 
won their party’s Senate nomina- 
tion. 

Pres. Eisenhower began his cam- 
paign at a clambake in Gettysburg, 
Pa., on Sept. 12 and scheduled a 
minor talk at the national plowing 
contest in Newton, Ia., Sept. 21, 
and a full scale farm speech about 
a week later. 


Hits Nixon ‘New Look’ 

New York’s Liberal Party gave 
its endorsement to Stevenson and 
Kefauver by nominating the pair to 
head its ticket, too. In his ad- 
dress before the body’s convention, 
Stevenson hit at Vice Pres. Nixon, 
charging that he has put on a “new 
face.” 

“I know of no instance in which 
a man has so energetically tried to 


High Gear 


convince the electorate that every- 
thing he has said and done in past 
years bears no relation to himself, 
and that, until further notice, he 
is to be considered a new man.” 

Clearly implying that Pres. Eisen- 
hower has not created such a cli- 
mate, in connection with the Su- 
preme Court’s anti-segregation rul- 
ing, Stevenson told several thousand 
cheering delegates that it is the 
responsibility of the President “to 
do all in his power to create a cli- 
mate of compliance of the law and 
to encourage with the immense 
prestige and power of this office 
those who are earnestly trying, 
often in difficult circumstances, to 
comply with the court’s decision.” 

Upset in Utah 

Biggest upset in the primary 
contests was Gov. J. Bracken Lee’s 
defeat by newcomer George D. 
Clyde in Utah’s Republican pri- 
mary. Lee, who has been waging 
a campaign against income taxes, 
on grounds that the money so col- 
lected is used “unconstitutionally” 
for foreign aid, also criticized the 
Eisenhower Administration as “too 
liberal.” 

Gubernatorial and Senate incum- 
bents were renominated in tradi- 
tionally Republican New Hamp- 
shire and Vermont, and incumbent 
Democratic senators were renomi- 
nated in Arizona and Washington. 

Movie Actress Irene Dunne and 
Charles H. Percy, president of Bell 
& Howell, were named co-chairmen 
to direct the “Ike Day” celebra- 
tions. 

“This is not a political demon- 
stration,” Percy said. “This is 
something that will be celebrated 
by Americans regardless of politi- 
cal affiliations.” 

National Political 
Meeting Set by UAW 

Detroit—A special national elec- 
tion year conference will be held by 
the United Automobile Workers at 
Masonic Temple here with approxi- 
mately 3,000 representatives from 
1,500 local unions expected to 
attend. 

The conference, called by the 
UAW executive board, will “con- 
sider a presidential endorsement 
and other related issues.” 

UAW Pres. Walter P. Reuther, 
strongly backed by his executive 
board, has been a supporter of 
Adlai E. Stevenson. Endorsement 
of the Stevenson-Kefauver ticket is 
expected at the conference. 


Machinists 
Looking For 
30-Hour Week 


San Francisco—The Machinists 
24th convention set union policy on 
a number of issues, disposed of a 
long list of resolutions aimed at 
solving the problems of IAM mem- 
bers and acted on numerous pro- 
posed constitutional changes which 
must be voted on by the general 
membership before they become 
final. : : 

Among other things, it called for 
the 30-hour week and approved a 
statement making it contrary to un- 
ion policy for a member to hold 
more than one job in IAM juris- 
diction. 

It urged repeal of the Hatch Act, 
strongly endorsed the strike of Auto 
Workers Local 833 against the 
Kohler Co., rejected proposals both 
to increase and decrease the $300 
death benefit and another to hold 
conventions every two years in- 
stead of four, and referred a series 
of suggested pension changes to 
the executive council. 


Civil Rights Stand 

Approval was given a resolutions 
committee substitute for several res- 
olutions on civil rights, discrimina- 
tion and integration which resolved 
that the [AM “continue to do every- 
thing possible to raise the economic, 
social and cultural standards of all 
its members and their families, re- 
gardless of the area in which they 
live, or regardless of race, creed or 
color.” 

“These attainments shall be ac- 
complished,” it said, “through the 
application and use of trade union 
principles without becoming in- 


|volved in any of the current con- 


troversy regarding the integration 
decision of the Supreme Court.” 
Additional speakers included 
Leon Keyserling, chairman of for- 
mer Pres. Truman’s council of eco- 
nomic advisors, who accused the 
Eisenhowers of taking out more 
from the nation’s “box of assets” 
than it put in, and Omer Becu, gen- 
eral secretary of the Intl. Transport 
Workers Federation and president 
of the Intl. Confederation of Free 
Trade unions. y 


SHOE UNION WINS 


Mexico, Mo.—The United Shoe 
Workers won an NLRB election at 
the Intl. Shoe Co. plant here by a 
vote of 186 to 142 for no union. 


Machinists Convention 


(Continued from Page 1) 
noisemaking left no doubt of the 
depth of their esteem for him. 

When IAM Pres. A. J. Hayes 
had finally gaveled the marchers 
back into their seats and had quieted 
the delegates—augmented by some 
5,000 visitors in the balcony who 
did not take part in the demonstra- 


tion—Stevenson stepped to the sil-| 


ver-colored speakers stand. 


“I have concluded, after this dem- 
onstration, to accept your nomi- 
nation,” he quipped... “Al Hayes 
has been assuring me that this was 
not organized and that it was wholly 
spontaneous. Well, I just want to 
say to you that having seen a spon- 
taneous demonstration of the Ma- 
chinists, let me know when you are 
organizing something, for I want to 
see that.” 

In other political actions, the 
convention endorsed the candidacy 
of Sen. Wayne Morse, Oregon 
Democrat seeking re-election, who 
addressed the delegates; supported 
the work. of the Machinists’ non- 
partisan political league, and voted 
thanks to Senators Lister Hill and 
John Sparkman, Alabama Demo- 
crats, for “their untiring efforts on 
our behalf.” ; 


Adlai Raps GOP 

The motion to endorse Steven- 
son and Kefauver was made by 
Joseph D. Phillips of Philadelphia. 
He recalled that invitations similar 
to those sent them had been ex- 
tended to their Republican counter- 
part candidates, but that “we have 
been treated with cold indiffer- 
ence.” 


Stevenson told the delegates that 
it was the first time, to his knowl- 
edge, that candidates for president 
and vice president had ever ap- 
peared together at a union meeting. 

He repeated’ the crack about un- 
certainty as to whether the Repub- 
lican national convention, held in 
San Francisco a fortnight earlier, 
was “a convention or a corona- 
tion,” and cited some of the artifi- 
cial enthusiasm apparent to televi- 
sion viewers. 


“As this spectacle went on,” he 
said, “I couldn't help thinking of 
the old Roman emperors’ formula 
of bread and circuses. That for- 
mula didn’t save Rome, and I don’t 
think it will save the Republican 
party, either.” 

Without naming them, he said he 
would “candidly call good” the 


Endorses Adlai, Estes 


GOP convention speeches of Pres, 
Eisenhower and Vice Pres. Nixon. 

“The only trouble was,” he went 
on, “that any resemblance between 
those speeches and the Republican 
party was wholly coincidental. 

He posed Democratic “vision” 
against Republican “complacency” 
in labor relations, and added: 

“The real nature of a party, the 
real center of its power, is revealed 
not in what it says but in what it 
does. The Republican leaders are 
willing to let Pres. Eisenhower go 


ahead and deliver speeches and do ~ 


some other things. 

“But when they get down to 
something important, like appoint- 
ments to. the NLRB, they take no 
chances.” 

He heartily endorsed AFL-CIO 
Pres. George Meany’s statement to 
the convention that both parties 
must stick to the facts in dealing 
with foreign affairs. 

“He said that the statements we 
have been getting from the admin- 
istration are a fraud,” Stevenson 
said. “I agree. 


“I assure you that so far as Iam . 


concerned, there will be no playing 
politics with peace in this campaign, 
no pretending that peace has been 
won when it has not been, no pre- 
tending that winning it is going to 
be easy... z 

“Foreign affairs are our most im- 
portant affairs, just as life and 
death is mankind’s greatest concern. 

“Instead of telling us that every- 
thing is fine, instead of telling us 
that we are winning the cold war 
on all fronts—military, economic, 
moral, social—why don’t they tell 
us the truth? 


Menace of Communism 


“Why don’t they tell us that the 
menace of communism has been 
growing, that neutralism is spread- 
ing, that the realities are grim and 
that we can lose the cold war with- 
out ever firing a shot?” 

In closing, he ridiculed the Re- 
publican charge that organized la- 
bor is “too close” to the Demo- 
crats. 

“If the charge were true,” he said, 
“it would seem to me no offense. 
The truth is simply that the Demo- 
cratic party has stood for what 
equal treatment demands—a meas- 
ure against the hazards of life, a 
chance to Share in the fruits of 
abundance, a strong hand in the 
management of one’s own destiny 
and a brighter hope for tomorrow.” 


Adlai Says......... 


New York—Adlai Stevenson, speaking at the Liberal Party con- 
vention, revealed himself as a hard-hitting campaigner who knows 
how to shoot for the bull’s-eye of his opposition’s weakness. 


Some of Adlai’s remarks: 


“Reflecting today on Harold Stassen, if his numbness has left him, 
we can note that in this new Republican Party, liberal Republicans 
are like opera singers: ‘When they are stabbed, they don’t die; 


they sing.’ ” 


xk wk 
“Up in Wisconsin the Republicans are choosing between Sen. 
Wiley, who is an Eisenhower Republican, and Congressman Davis, 


who is a McCarthy Republican. 


“And so far as Pres. Eisenhower is concerned, well, he’s nev- 
tral. This, I suppose, is what the Republican press means when it 
talks about Pres. Eisenhower reconstructing the Republican Party 


in his own image.” 


xk 
“When the Russians recently said they were. going to reduce their 
army by 1,200,000 men, the secretary of defense said it was a ‘step 
in the right direction’; the secretary of state said it was a step in the 
wrong direction; Mr. Stassen said it was just what we wanted—and 
the President blessed everybody and appointed a committee to decide 


xk kk 
“We have had too much of complacency and self-congratulation 
in the last four years. . . . Surely it is a time when the rising 
generation of Americans has the right to ask us: ‘Is this really the 
end of the story? Is this war-haunted world really the best we dare 
hope for? Is our accumulation of gadgets the ultimate glory left 


what we thought.” 


to us?’ 


“I say... that we are reaching out now for better quality in our 


living, for higher purposes and richer values of mind and spirit.” 
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Campaign For Shorter Work Week 


Jobs Reach * 
New High * 


Is Launched at AFL-CIO Con 


By Hollace Ransdell 


Shorter hours as a key goal of organized labor’s program to 
improve working conditions and the standard of living of American 
workers received new emphasis at a national conference in Wash- 
ington sponsored by the AFL-CIO Dept. of Research. 

Nearly 200 research directors and union officials from the AFL- 


CIO and its affiliated unions in ma-* 


jor industries attended the one-day 
informational conference. 
AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany 
told the conference at a luncheon 
meeting, “the overall problem of 
shorter hours lies at the very heart 
of our economy,” he said, and is 
concerned with the rate of produc- 
tion and the ability to consume 
what we produce in sufficient. quan- 
tity to keep the economy healthy. 
Commenting on the vital role or- 
ganized labor has played histori- 


Meat. Workers 


Unions Vote 
Strike Power 


Chicago—Negotiations for a new 
contract between two meat workers 
unions and the nation’s six leading 
packers entered the critical stage 
as 85,000 union members backed 
up their contract demands with a 
vote authorizing a strike if neces- 
sary. 

Members of the Meat Cutters 
and Butcher Workmen and the Uni- 
ted Packinghouse Workers voted 
overwhelmingly to grant strike pow- 
er to their joint contract negotiat- 
ing committee. 

Contracts with the six leading 
packers expired Sept. 1. but are 
being extended on a day-to-day 
basis during negotiations. The un- 
ion is seeking a substantial wage 
increase, a 30-hour week and in- 
creases in pensions and health and 
welfare benefits. 

The companies involved are Ar- 
mour, Swift, Wilson, Cudahy, Mor- 
rell and Hygrade Food Products. 

In a joint statement Earl W. 
Jimerson and Patrick E. Gorman, 
president and secretary-treasurer of 
the Meat Cutters, and Ralph Hel- 
stein and G. R. Hathaway, who 
hold similar posts in the Packing- 
house Workers, said the strike bal- 
lot returns indicate at least a 10 to 


1 majority. 


cally in the campaign for shorter 
hours, Meany said that “the pattern 
of life which we atcept today as a 
matter of course, didn’t just hap- 
pen. It is due to the fact that we 
have a trade union movement in 
this country. It came about be- 
cause a small minority decided to 
do something about it. The his- 
tory of shorter working hours is the 
history of the labor movement it- 
sell,” 

On the subject‘ of automation, 
Meany told the conference that he 
did not think it is going to bring 
about unemployment in the long 
run but “if we are going to replace 
labor we must shorten hours and 
maintain pay. We can’t produce 
consumers by push buttons.” 


Bad Effects Possible 


There is a possibility, however, 
that some bad results may come 
from automation, Meany added, 
and that it might even “turn out to 
be a curse,” if not handled with 
consideration for the human ele- 
ments involved. “Labor has the 
responsibility,” he said, “of calling 
attention to the facts.” 

Past and present developments 
of the movement for shorter work- 
ing hours revealed some difference 
of opinion on the issues involved. 


The discussion was based on a 
summary of five papers presented 
by three members of the AFL-CIO 
Research Dept. staff and two re- 
search directors of affiliated unions. 


The economic aspects of shorter 
hours was discussed by Nat Gold- 
finger, economist of the AFL-CIO 
Research Dept., who pointed out 
that these have taken on increased 
importance under current condi- 
tions of technological advance and 
increased production. 


Goldfinger Cites Statistics 

In 1910, Goldfinger stated, some 
34 million people, working an 
average 55-hour work week, pro- 
duced a national output of goods 
and services of $36.7 billion, while 
in 1955, 63.2 million people work- 
ing an average 40-hour week—with 


Lowenstein Firm Putting 
‘Squeeze’ on Textile Strikers 


Rock Hill, S. C.—The ranks of 


3,400 members of Textile Work- 


ers Local 710 are holding firm in the 15th week of their strike 
against the Rock Hill Printing & Finishing Co., a subsidiary of 


M. Lowenstein & Sons, Inc. & 


The strike began June 11 after 
16 weeks of fruitless negotiations 
to thaw the wage freeze in south- 
ern textiles. Enormous pressure 
has been exerted against the walk- 
out by the Lowenstein firm, a 19- 
mill chain employing 17,500 work- 
ers. 


Recruit Strikebreakers 

Wages in Rock Hill have risen 
only 7 cents an hour since 1951, a 
period in which hikes in other basic 
industries have ranged between 50 
cents‘and 60 cents an hour. 

The firm has recruited an army 
of strikebreakers including vaca- 
tioning high school youths in the 
Rock Hill area. It has resorted to 
injunctions and coerced police into 
continual hounding of pickets. 


It has induced local landlords to 
Start eviction proceedings against 
rent-delinquent strikers ard has 
prevailed upon the city-owned util- 
ity to deny credit to union mem- 
bers. Attempts to stir up race pre- 
judice have also been a feature of 
Lowenstein’s counterattack. 


In addition to strike relief, 


TWUA has countered Lowenstein’s 


union-busting with a nation-wide 
boycott of its products which has 
received the endorsement of AFL- 
CIO Pres. George Meany and more 
than a score of international unions 
throughout the country. 


Lists Unfair Products 

The list of unfair products in- 
cludes the following Lowenstein 
labels: Wamsutta Supercale Sheets 
and Pillow Cases, Pacific Contour 
Sheets, Wamsutta Fashion Fabrics, 
Signature Fabrics, His Lordship, 
Wamsutta Decorative Fabrics, 
Easytime No-Iron Cottons, Cover- 
IT, Wamsutta Continental .and 
Flare Towels, Dry-Nu Process, Pa- 
cific Supersorb Towels, Lowenstein 
Fabrics, Pacific Fabrics, Lane Fab- 
rics, ~Courtesy Couture Cottons, 
Good Behavior Cottons and Dura- 
suede. 

Spearheading the boycott are 
TWUA pickets who not only pa- 
trol Lowenstein’s central office in 
New York, but are leafleting con- 
sumers at leading department stores 
in New York, Newark, N. J., Phila- 
delphia, Cleveland, Charlotte, 
N. C., Holyoke and Springfield, 
Mass., as well as Rock Hill. 


Coe 


tion AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany told a national conference of 
research workers. At left are AFL-CIO Economist Seymour Brand- 
wein and Asst. Research Director Peter Henle. 


paid vacations and holidays—pro- 
duced a national output of $390.9 
billion. 

Of great significance to the move- 
ment toward shorter working hours 
and the leisure time it provides, 
Goldfinger said, is the fact that $35 
billion or more of the $390.9 billion 
national output was related last 
year to leisure and recreation. 


AFL-CIO Asst. Research Direc- 
tor Peter Henle discussed all 
phases of the question of leisure in 
the paper he presented at the con- 
ference, covering not only what 
has already been accomplished, but 
also such possible future develop- 
ments as a four-day work week; an 
occasional three-day weekend; long- 
I vacations, taken in two periods, 
one in the summer and one in win- 
ter; and a year’s leave of absence 
with pay at 50 or 55 for workers 
with long seniority. 

Seymour Brandwein, AFL-CIO 
economist, who presented a round- 
up of recent developments in short- 
ening working hours, pointed to the 
Intl. Ladies Garment Workers and 
the printing trades as unions that 
had achieved the greatest gains. 
The ILGW has won a reduction in 
hours from 40 to 35 a week for 
200,000 workers in the past three 
years. , 


Industry Gains Noted 

In the printing industry, a work- 
week of less than 40 hours was in 
effect in several cities, including 
Cleveland and Washington, as far 
back as the 1930s. Present weekly 
schedules in most instances are 3614 
or 3712 hours. 


Significant gains have also been 
made in other industries, such as 
construction, where almost 12 per- 
cent of union building tradesmen 
have a standard *7-hour workday, 
Brandwein said. In the brewing 


Six States Plan 
Unity in October 


AFL and CIO central 
bodies in six states plan merg- 
ers during October. When 
they are completed it will 
bring the number of state 
mergers to 20. 

Alabama will hold con- 
ventions of its Federation of 
Labor and Industrial Union 
Council sometime during the 
month, the place and date to 
be announced later. 


Other state merger conven- 
tions dates are set for the fol- 
lowing cities: Minnesota, Ro- 
chester, Oct. 1; Delaware, 
Wilmington, Oct. 5-6; Ne- 
braska, Hastings, Oct. 9; New 
Mexico, Albuquerque, Oct. 
26-28; Florida, Jacksonville, 
Oct. 30. 


ference 


TRS 


industry in most of the major cen- 
ters, 30,000 workers or close to 50 
percent of all those in the industry 
werk a 37!2-hour week. In news- 
paper publishing, more than a third 
of the Newspaper Guild’s member- 


ship of 28,000 work a 35-hour 
week. 


George Brooks of the Pulp, Sul- 
phite and Paper Mill Workers, 
whose paper dealt with the history 
of labor’s drive for shorter work- 
ing hours described how objectives 
today differ from those of a cen- 
tury ago when the average Ameri- 
can journeymen worked “from sun- 
up to sundown,” and the drive for 
shotter hours of work was domi- 
nated by a desire for leisure time. 

Brooks maintained that in recent 
years workers have wanted shorter 
hours mainly for the purpose of 
getting premium pay for work be- 
yond the standard work week, or 
in other words preferred higher pay 
to shorter hours. Some delegates 
took issue with him on this, main- 
taining that there was no conclu- 
sive evidence that this was true. 


Workers’ Attitudes Told 


The whole subject was discussed 
at length in a paper on workers’ 
attitudes towards shorter hours, 
prepared by Woodrow L. Gins- 
burgh and Ralph Bergmann of the 
Rubber Workers research depart- 
ment. Bergmann, who summarized 
the paper at the conference, said 
that there was a trend away from 
the six-hour, six-day working day 
which has prevailed in the rubber 
industry for many years, toward an 
eight-hour, five-day week. . 

Discussion from the floor re- 
vealed that some delegates felt that 
the problem of dual jobs, as well as 
that of preference for overtime pay 
to shorter hours, was overempha- 
sized and of minor consideration in 
comparison to the positive gains to 
be achieved for all workers by 


In August | 


Employment at 66.8 million 
continued at a record high during 
August. oe 

Unemployment dropped 600,- 
000 during the month but was 
still about the same as it was a 
year ago. 

Latest figures issued by the Com- 
merce and Labor departments re- 
ported a sharp seasonal pickup in 
manufacturing and other non-farm 
activities which offset the usual 
drop in agriculture. The 66.8 mil- 
lion also included large numbers of 
students with temporary summer 
jobs. . : ee i 

Unemployment Off 

“Total unemployment,” the re- 
port said, “which nearly always de- 
clines substantially at this time of 
year, fell by 600,000 over the 
month to an estimated 2.2 million. 
The drop in unemployment was 
much larger than the change in em- 
ployment, partly because many 
teen-agers who had been seeking 
jobs in July left the labor market 
by August. In addition, the move- 
ment of unemployed adult workers 
into employment was largely offset 
by the withdrawal of seasonal farm 
workers from the labor force.” 

While the drop in total unem- 
ployment was large, it represented 
no real change from the number of 
jobless of a year ago. There were 
2,195,000 unemployed in August 
of this year. In August a year ago 
the jobless numbered 2,237,000, or 
43,000 more. Thus while the un- 
employment rate dropped to 3.2 
this year, it was only one-tenth of 


a point better than a year ago when 
it was 3.3. 


Earnings at High 
Largely as a result of steel work- 
ers returning to their jobs after 
their recent strike, non-farm em- 
ployment rose by 870,000 over the 
month to a new August record of 
51.8 million. Employment in most 
industries held steady except for 

normal seasonal changes. 


Hours of work in manufacturing 
rose by 0.3 hour, the average sea- 
sonal increase, to 40.3 hours. Aver- 
age weekly earnings at $79.79 and 
average hourly earnings for factory 
workers were both at an all-time 
high in August. Pay for overtime 
work averaged 2.6 hours a week 
and accounted for about $7.50 of 
the factory worker's pay check. 


Most of the gains in factory em- 
ployment were -seasonal, the only 
industries failing to show normal 
seasonal gains being apparels and 
leather. Most non-manufacturing 


shorter working hours. 


industries also showed record levels. 


Meany Demands AEC 
Hold Hearings on Reactor 


AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany called on the Atomic Energy 
Commission to promptly schedule public hearings on construction © 


| of a “fast neutron-breeder” reactor in Monroe County, Mich. 


In a letter to AEC Chairman‘ 
Lewis L. Strauss, Meany declared 
that the commission had “disre- 
garded and shortcut its own normal 
procedures for issuing permits and 
its own safety regulations.” 


Meany enclosed a copy of the 
statement adopted by the AFL-CIO 
Executive Council protesting the is- 
suing of the permit and asking for 
hearings. The original complaint 
was filed by the Auto Workers and 
endorsed by the Electrical Work- 
ers and other unions. 


ing charged that issuance by the 
AEC of a “conditional” construc- 
tion permit violated the provisions 
of the Atomic Energy Act and the 
commission’s own rules and regu- 
lations. 

The unions claimed that they had 
no assurances that the reactor “can 
be operated at this site without pub- 
lic hazard.” : 

- The reactor would have a capac- 
ity of 300,000 kilowatts of thermal 
power and would be located only 
30 miles from Detroit and 20 miles 


The petitions calling for a hear- 


from Toledo. 
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Economic Analysis Indicts 
GOP ‘Gaps in Prosperity’ 


The nation *s economic policies programs are caught up in a “great complacency” that is seriously 


endangering America’s future economic growth, the Conference on Economic Progress has declared | 


in a new study. 


In a 96-page booklet entitled “The Gaps in Our Prosperity,” the conference indicts the Eisenhower 
Administration for its policy of coasting on the econmic reforms and social gains built into the econ- 


omy in the past 20 years. 

New motive power is needed, the 
study declares, to fill the gaps in 
our prosperity and bring about a 
full production-full employment 
economy. 


Administration Coasting 

The national committee of the 
Conference on Economic Progress 
includes three AFL-CIO vice presi- 
dents—Walter P. Reuther, Al J. 
Hayes and O. A. Knight. The new 
study was directed by Leon H. 
Keyserling, a member of the na- 
tional committee and former chair- 
man of the Council of Economic 
Advisers during the Truman Ad- 
ministration. 

The coasting of the past three 
years, the booklet asserts, has meant 
that-total production and employ- 
ment have been far too low for full 
prosperity. And while the whole 
economy has moved forward too 
slowly, “millions have been forced 
tragically backward by the inequi- 
ties in the general prosperity, and 
by national policies which have ag- 
gravated this decline. Our tradi- 
tional concepts of economic and 
social justice have faded into the 
background.” 

The study continues: 


“We are presented with glowing 
production statistics which include 


the pleasure palaces and swimmingf{ 


pools being built at luxurious re- 
sorts, but do not include the needed 
schools and hospitals which are not 
being built. We have become con- 
tent with living for today while neg- 
lecting to develop our natural and 
human resources for the future. We 
perilously slash national security 
outlays on the false premise we can- 
not afford the vital.” 


Seven Basic Gaps 


The study lists seven basic gaps 
in the current “prosperity”: 

1—Total economic growth has 
been too slow to maintain full pro- 
duction and full employment. Dur- 
ing the four-year period 1953-56 
the average rate of annual growth 
in total production has been 38 per- 
cent lower than during the seven- 
year period 1945-53. Excess un- 
employment above the irreducible 
minimum has averaged 28 percent 
higher during the last four-year 
period than during the 1947-53 
period. 

2—tThe inadequate prosperity has 
also been very uneven. Personal 
interest income and dividend in- 
come have been advancing much 
faster than wage income while farm 
income has been declining. 

3—The uneven prosperity has 
especially hurt farmers, small busi- 


nessmen and low-income families. 
Small business failures have been 
running 55 percent higher in 1956 
than in 1952 and the progress of 
low-income families to a decent 
standard of living has been virtually 
halted. 
Security Neglected 

4—Our great priorities of na- 
tional security and domestic needs 
are being grossly neglected. Na- 
tional security outlays have been 
slashed 18 percent between 1953 
and 1956 and expenditures for 
other than national security meas- 
ures have been slashed 44 percent 


- 9 
GOP ‘Labor 
Group Set Up 
e es 
In Michigan 

Detroit—An organization calling 
itself the Wayne County (Mich.) 
Eisenhower Labor Committee was 
set up here with a major speech by 
Sen. Clifford Case (R-N. J.). 

The Republican National Com- 
mittee in Washington was ill-in- 
formed about the personnel and 
union connections, if any, of some 
of the “leading lights.” 

A spokesman for the GOP said, 
however, that resolutions adopted 
by the committee were “highly 
liberal”—in some cases “more lib- 
eral than the Republican platform.” 

The GOP National Committee, 
it was learned, is not seeking to set 
up any nationwide labor advisory 
committee comparable to the 
Democratic advisory commit- 
tee headed by Rail Clerks Pres. 
George Harrison and including 16 
other leading officials of AFL-CIO 
and unaffiliated unions. The Re- 
publicans are working to “encour- 
age activity in the states,” a spokes- 
man said. : 

Vincent Murray, a member of 
Auto Workers Local 889, an amal- 
gamated group of office employes 
in Detroit, is president of the 
Wayne County Eisenhower Labor 
Committee. 

Murray said after the meeting 
that the group was organized pri- 
marily “for Eisenhower” and had 
no plans “at this time to work for 
(Detroit Mayor Albert) Cobo or 
any other Republican.” 

Cobo is described by the Michi- 
gan CIO Press Council as having 
“one of the worst anti-labor records 
of any Michigan political figure.” 
He is running for governor against 
four-times-elected Gov. G. Mennen 
Williams (D). 


the bill.” 


IAM Hears Management 
Talk on Welfare Funds 


San Francisco—The Machinists’ 24th Convention, which voted 
to make employe health and welfare funds subject to grand lodge 
audit, heard a report on the foundation on health and welfare 
plans it co-sponsors from the other side—the management spokes- 
man. 


John I. Snyder, Jr., president of the co-sponsoring firm, U.S. 
industries, many of whose employes are covered by IAM con- 
tracts, reported that two projects are under way—one aimed at 
reducing the costs of existing plans, expanding their benefits and 
insuring against abuses, and the other a study of the health needs 
of employes and their families, and how they can be met. 

Labor and management must unite, he said, against those who 
seek to profit personally from abuses of such funds. 

“Whenever a union official commits a wrong,” 
“there is also a guilty employer. Management cannot free itself 


SS eee 


he declared, 


—for housing, schools, hospitals, 
etc. 

5—Our retarded and unbalanced 
economic growth seriously affects 
our world-wide economic struggle 
with the Soviets. Our greatest 
weapon—productive power—is 
being dulled. 

6—The gaps in our prosperity 
are being aggravated by trying to 
balance the federal budget at the 
expense of the nation’s security, 
economic progress and human well 
being. 

7—The harmful effects of the 
government’s “hard money” policy 
and upside-down fight against “in- 
flation.” As an anti-inflationary 
measure the hard money policy has 
“poured fuel on the flame and water 
on the embers.” The real “infla- 
tionary” problem is the plight of 
millions of families with low in- 
comes or fixed incomes who have 
lagged behind long-term economic 
advance. 

The booklet outlines a “national 
prosperity budget for 1957-60” as 
the answer to the “great compla- 
cency” calling for a rise in employ- 
ment and production, family in- 
comes, a higher minimum wage, 
tax devision, aid to small business 
and balanced growth. 

Copies of the study can be ob- 
tained from the Conference on 
Economic Progress, 1001 Connecti- 
cut Ave. N.W., Washington 6, 
D. C., for 50 cents a copy. 


Bulletin Deals With 
International Affairs 


The AFL-CIO Dept. of Interna- 
tional Affairs has begun publication 
of a bi-monffily publication dealing 
with international affairs and the 
trade union movement. 


The first issue of the eight-page 
Bulletin covers AFL-CIO recom- 
mendations on foreign policy to the 
platform committees of the Demo- 
cratic and Republican parties, de- 
tailed accounts of recent Intl. La- 
bor Organization and Intl. Con- 
federation of Free Trade Union 
meetings, a report on labor in 
Guatamala and brief items on labor 
developments elsewhere in the 
world. 


George T. Brown, department 
director, said in a statement of pur- 
pose that the Bulletin will be one 
of the efforts “to insure that free 
trade unionists in America shall 
exercise their rights and perform 
their duties in the ever-growing field 
of international relationships.” 


Five Representatives 
From Labor on NPA 


Representatives of two state fed- 
erations of labor and three AFL- 
CIO international unions have been 
named to membership on the Na- 
tional Council of the National 
Planning Association. 

The new members of the group 
are Sec.-Treas. Edwin C. Brown 
of the Rhode Island Federation of 
Labor; James P. Griffin, District 
26 director of the Steelworkers; 
William H. Oliver, co-director of 
the Auto Workers’ anti-discrimina- 
tion department; Sec.-Treas. Ash- 
ley L. Totten of the Sleeping Car 
Porters, and Sec.-Treas. Phil Han- 
nah of the Ohio Federation of 
Labor, 

The purpose of the council is to 
encourage cooperation between 
agriculture, business, labor and the 
professions, and to promote long- 
term economic planning studies. 


STOCK OWNERSHIP BY INCOME LEVELS 


PERCENT OF EACH GROUP OWNING STOCK. 
ro 28.6 
20 
10 59 
2.8 
UNDER $3000—-  $5000~ OVER 
$3000 $5000 $7500 $7500 


Who Owns American 
Business? Not You! 


The AFL-CIO Economic Policy Committee registered a sharp 
disagreement with the president of the New York Stock Exchange 
in answering the question, “Who owns American business?” in the 


current issue of the committee’s‘ 


Economic Trends and Outlook. 

The article quotes the exchange’s 
president, G. Keith Funston, as say- 
ing that, “The owners of the 
world’s richest nation—men, wom- 
en and children—are products of 
every section of the country, every 
occupation and every walk of life.” 

“We dare say that Mr. Funston’s 
statement is technically accurate,” 
Economic Trends and Outlook said. 
“Shareowners in American corpo- 
rations do include some men, wom- 
en and children from every walk of 
life. But the impression which Mr. 
Funston seeks to create of a broad 
democratic ownership of corporate 
enterprise is decidedly misleading.” 

The “key questions,” the com- 
mittee publication said, are what 
proportion of the various segments 
of our population owns stock, and 
what proportion of the value of 
stock issues is held by the various 
occupational and income-.groups. 

The Stock Exchange approach, 
it pointed out, makes a person with 
one share of‘stock in a single corpo- 
ration just as much an “owner” of 
American industry as an individual 
who owns thousands of shares. 

“It is only by disregarding the 
size of holdings of individual share- 
holders that the notion of broad 
ownership of American industry 
can be advanced,” Economic 
Trends declared. 

“More than 62 percent of all 
shareholders had incomes of $5,000 
or more, although less than 30 per- 
cent of the population is in that 
income category. The likelihood 
of a person in the $7,500 and over 
group owning stock was ten times 
as great as in’ the under $3,000 
group and nearly five times as 
much as for the $3,000 to $5,000 
group.” 


Catlin Defeated 
In Wisconsin 


Milwaukee—Republican 
Mark Catlin, Jr., speaker of 
the State Assembly, and au- 
thor of the Wisconsin law that 
bars unions from participat- 
ing in state elections, was de- 
feated in his bid for renomi- 
nation. 

Catlin was defeated by for- 
mer Sheriff Fred Frank in 
the Wisconsin primaries. In 
addition to the Catlin law 
governing union political ac- 
tivities which he whipped 
through the legislature, Catlin 
had been charged with un- 
ethical conduct as an attor- 
ney. y 

The charge came last May 
and involved claims that he 
“induced” inmates of a state 
prison to pay “excessive” fees 
for his alleged political in- 
fluence in pardon and parole 
cases. Hearings on the mis- 
conduct charge are presently 
in recess. If found guilty he 
could be disbarred. 


Economic Trends and Outlook 
also pointed out that whereas nearly 
25 percent of all managers, pro- 
prietors and officials own stock, the 
percentages of ownership are 6.5 
for service workers, 5.9 for crafts- 
men and foremen, 4.9 for farmers 
and farm laborers, and 0.9 for op- 
eratives and laborers. 

Then Economic Trends and Out- 
look gave its own answer: 

“By and large, the owners of 
American business are ‘relatively 
well-to-do businessmen, executives 
and professionals and the members 
of their families.” 


Union Label Week 
Marked Success 


Hundreds of thousands of trade 


union members throughout the na- 
tion joined hands to make the an- 
nual celebration of Union Label 
Week one of the most outstanding 
in the history of the special event, 
Joseph Lewis, secretary-treasurer of 
the Union Label and Service Trades 
Dept., announced. 

From coast to coast, AFL-CIO 
members took part in the week-long 
festivities honoring the working 
men and women of America and 
the thousands of products and serv- 
ices produced and performed by 
union members. 

The wholeheatted cooperation of 
all segments of the labor movement 
was evidenced by the issuance of 
more than 100 special Union Label 
Week proclamations by governors 
and mayors in every corner of the 
nation. 

“These proclamations, dedicating 
a special week in honor of the 
label, shop card and service button, 
were the result of work done by 
our groups in the field,” Lewis de- 
clared. “We express our sincerest 
appreciation to the hundreds of 
national, international and local 
unions, state and central bodies, 
label councils and women’s auxil- 
iaries for making this event an out- 
standing success,” he added. 


IBL to Telecast 
Waterfront Story 


New York—The Intl. Brother- 
hood of Longshoremen will stage a 
series of 15-minute television shows, 
the first one scheduled for Sept. 9, 
in its drive to oust the Intl. Long- 
shoremen’s Association from the 
New York waterfront. _ 

The 15-minute shows, entitled 
“The Waterfront Story,” will fea- 
ture working longshoremen who 
will spell out the terror-ridden con- 
ditions under which they live and 
work under ILA domination. 

The ILA was expelled from the 
AFL in 1953 on charges of corrup- 
tion and racketeering. The IBL, 
chartered by the AFL at the time 


of the ILA ouster, recently peti- 


tioned the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board for an election to deter- 
mine which union shall be the 
bargaining agent. 
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IUE Endorses Democratic 


Ticket; Vote $1.50 Per Capita 


(Continued from Page 1) 
capita to $1.50. Presently, 90 cents 
goes to the general fund and 10 
cents is earmarked for the union’s 
defense fund. ; 

In the future 35 cents will go 
into the defense fund and $1.15 
will be set aside for the general 
fund. The per capita increase was 
voted by approximately two to one 
after several hours of spirited de- 
bate. 

The Stevenson-Kefauver endorse- 
ment resolution declared: 

“The big business administra- 
tion, with its Cadillac cabinet, 
has betrayed its promises to labor 
and has given away, at an even 
swifter pace, our public re- 
sources. Merger and monopoly 
are accelerating. The cost of liv- 
ing is at the highest point in his- 
tory. And there is no peace in 
the world. 

“The Republican Party is at- 
tempting to sell its candidates and 
its programs by the same means 
and through the same agencies as 


soap and cereals are sold. . . « 
The ugly patches in our pros- 
perity are smothered by the slick 
Republican publicists in shoddy 
slogans and phony statistics.” 

Wholehearted support of the 
AFL-CIO’s Committee on Political 
Education was voted in a separate 
resolution, with every member 
urged to give time and money to 
implement the COPE program. 

“America,” the resolution de- 
clared, “has learned the terrible 
price of rewarding military heroes 
with high office in civilian govern- 
ment. The so-called teamwork in 
the White House has meant, in 
practice, the abdication of the re- 
sponsibilities of the presidency to 
Republican party professionals. 
Gen. Eisenhower must be retired to 
his Gettysburg farm.” 

Asks T-H Repeal 

Labor, the resolution continued, 
has found “that partisan business 
representatives now openly make 
government policy. The NLRB has 
been so loaded with figures drawn 


Carey and Hartnett 
Re-Elected by Acclaim 


St. Louis, Mo.—Pres. James B. Carey and Sec.-Treas. Al Hart- 
nett won re-election by acclamation to the top offices of “The Union 
in a Hurry” at the seventh constitutional convention of the Elec- 


trical, Radio & Machine Workers. 


> 
v— 


Carey, 45, and Hartnett, 36, a 
few minutes before their reelection 
were voted power to employ 30 ad- 
ditional organizers to further the 
job of bringing into union ranks the 
vast potential of unorganized, par- 
ticularly in the south. 


Over 300,000 Members 

Philip Murray, late president of 
the CIO, called the IUE “a union 
in a hurry” in 1950 not long after 
the union had been established. The 
officers’ report circulated to the con- 
vention here declared the union’s 
headlong pace “has almost doomed 
the runaway shop program of un- 
ion-hating sections of the industry.” 

The report reviewed the nearly 
seven years of: “explosively bright 
and hectic” IUE history. Now the 
largest union of electrical manufac- 
turing workers in the world, it has 
more than 300,000 members. 

On the collective bargaining 
front, it was reported, six years of 
IUE negotiations brought raises of 
83 cents an hour to General Elec- 
tric and Westinghouse and 90 cents 
in General Motors. A history-mak- 
ing break-through came last year in 
GM, when the first guaranteed an- 
nual wage plan in the industry was 
negotiated. 


Recall °49 Convention 


The IUE report recalled ‘ the 
words of the 1949 CIO convention 


IUE Convention 
Honors Strikers — 


St. Louis—The TUE’s 
seventh convention kept green 
the memory of its historic 
156-day strike against the 
Westinghouse Corp. with fre- 
— allusions to that strug- 

One resolution memorial- 
ized Troy Tadlock of Colum- 
bus, Ohio, who died on the 
picket line, and Katherine 
Ranc, Westinghouse Confer- 
ence Board secretary, who 
also died during the strike. 

The other resolution sa- 
luted the Westinghouse mem- 
bership and leadership “for 
their courage and determina- 
tion during those 156 days 
with the knowledge that labor 
history will honor them as 
they justly deserve.” 


that “we can no longer tolerate 
within the family of CIO the com- 
munist party masquerading as a 
labor union.” Today, the report 
continued, “only obsequies remain 
for the 20-year-old, once-powerful 
tool of communist totalitarianism.” 

The United Electrical Workers 
was described as a “broken, disin- 
tegrating skeleton.” Fewer than 
75,000 members remain in the UE 
that once numbered more than half 
a million in its ranks. Four UE 
districts in seven industrial states 
have completely disappeared. Al- 
most 25,000 former UE members 
in 174 bargaining units have moved 
into the IUE in the last two years 
alone. 


Glass Moldmakers 
Sign One-YearPact 


Pittsburgh—A one-year contract 
providing for a 14-cent hourly pay 
boost ended a strike by 3,000 skilled 
moldmakers, members of the Amer- 
ican Flint Glass Workers Union, 
against 32 firms. 

But another 7,000 members of 
the union continued their strike 
against seven other firms for a new 
contract. 

The nine-day walkout against 
firms represented by the Glass Con- 
tainers Manufacturers Institute 
ended with the 14-cent pay increase. 
An estimated 40,000 other workers 
had refused to cross the moldmak- 
ers’ picket lines. 

The seven firms still holding out 
against settlement ‘terms are repre- 
sented by the National Association 
of Pressed & Blown Glassware. 


Unions Asked to Note 
National Bible Week 


Observance of National Bible 
Week, Oct. 15-21, has been called 
to the attention of union member- 
ship by AFL-CIO Pres. George 
Meany. 

It will be the 15th annual ob- 
servance of the occasion which is 
sponsored by the National Lay- 
men’s Committee. 

The week, Meany noted, set 
apart for Bible reading, has no pur- 
pose other than to induce a study 
of the teachings found in it and 
helpful to people of all races and 


from the ranks of management that 
it represents a serious threat to the 
labor movement. The Dept. of 
Labor, conceived as an agency to 
raise the standards of workers, has 
been made an instrument in the 
plan of the Eisenhower Adminis- 
tration to drive a wedge between 
organized labor and its leaders.” 
Further emphasis on politics was 
expected to be voiced by two con- 
vention speakers, former Pres. 
Harry S. Truman and Auto Work- 
ers Pres. Walter P. Reuther. 

Sen. Stuart Symington (D-Mo.) 
told the convention that repeal of 
the Taft-Hartley Act was impera- 
tive. A one-time employer with 
good IUE labor relations, Sy- 
mington asserted that despite all 
of its promises, “No significant 
labor legislation has been en- 
acted by or through this Admin- 
istration.” ° 

He recalled that the late Sen. 
Robert A. Taft had declared at least 
17 major revisions were necessary 
in the act bearing his name but 
that these modifications were never 
made. 

“The best thing we can do with 
Taft-Hartley is to repeal it and start 
all over again,” Symington said. 

A standing tribute was paid the 
memory of the late Frederick M. 
Kelley of Lynn, Mass., an IUE vice 
president and president of the 
union’s District 1, who died on 
Labor Day after a long illness. 


JLC Urges 
Senate Quiz 


On Kasper 


. ‘New York—The Jewish Labor 
Committee called on the Senate 
Internal Security Committee.to in- 
vestigate the background and ac- 
tivities of John Kasper, of Camden, 
N. J., one of the inciters of the anti- 
desegregation riots in Clinton, 
Tenn. 

In a telegram to the committee 
counsel, Nathan Chanin, chairman 
of*the JLC administrative commit- 
tee, said that the group had “in- 
formation that Kasper has been ac- 
tive with the Neo-Nazi Renaissance 
Party of New York and had also 
attended the Communist Party’s 
Jefferson School.” 

“In view of the unabated rioting 
and obstructionist tactics employed 
against implementation of the Su- 
preme Court decision on segrega- 
tion in education in Tennessee, we 
urge you to investigate the back- 
ground of one of the inciters, John 
Kasper,” the JLC, which represents 
500,000 Jewish workers in the 
AFL-CIO, told the Senate group. 

Kasper recently was jailed for 
contempt of a federal court order 
demanding that he cease and desist 
his activities in Clinton against in- 
tegration of that city’s schools un- 


‘ 


TOP OFFICERS OF THE IU 


and Sen. W. Stuart Symington 


(D-Mo.) in-a huddle at the union’s convention in St. Louis. That’s 
Symington at the left, [UE Pres. James B. Carey in the center, and 
Al Hartnett, secretary-treasurer, at right. 


Sleeping Car Porters 
Hit Civil Rights Planks 


St. Louis, Mo.—Thorough dissatisfaction with the civil rights 
planks in the platform of both major political parties was voiced at 
the triennial convention of the Sleeping Car Porters here. 


Pres. A. Philip Randolph, an® 


AFL-CIO vice president, was highly 
critical of Republicans and Demo- 
crats for their failure to adopt a 
“forthright” attitude on civil rights. 


There were no political endorse- 
ments by the convention, which 
marked the union’s 31st anniver- 
sary, in keeping with the traditional 
hands-off stance of the BSCP. 


A number of union spokesmen, 


however, made it clear that the 
union would be reluctant to lend 
its endorsement to either major 
candidate for what it considered to 
be failures in meeting the civil 
rights issue squarely. 


Score Inaction 
Nor, they indicated, would either 
candidate have “enthusiastic sup- 
port” from the union’s leadership. 
They scored the inaction of the 
Eisenhower Administration on the 
civil rights problems and at the 
same time pointed out that the 
Democrats, with control of Con- 
gress, did not initiate effective legis- 
lation to end the twin evils of dis- 
crimination and segregation. 
Randolph warned the conven- 
tion’s 200 delegates representing 
15,000 members against “accepting 
the theories of gradualism and mod- 
eration” on civil rights. 

At the same time, the conven- 
tion enthusiastically endorsed a 
resolution pledging support to the 
AFL-CIO Committee on Political 
Education and stressed the need 
for members and their families 


der the Supreme Court decision. 


to register and vote. 


ministered will prevent it.” 


creeds. 


Equal Opportunity Most 
Urgent Task of Generation 


St. Louis, Mo.—Boris Shishkin, director of the AFL-CIO Dept. 
of Civil Rights, told the Sleeping Car Porters’ convention that “the 
most urgent and insistent task of our generation is to bring equality 
of opportunity to every American in every walk of life.” 

The crucial issue of 1956, Shishkin said, “is not our relative 
prosperity today, but our ability to avoid another painful recession 
in the years immediately ahead.” 

Shishkin forecast economic troubles ahead next year or in 1958 
but cautioned his audience that he was not predicting a depression 
because “built-in stabilizers if properly used and judiciously ad- 


Those who would be most hurt by a recession or readjustment, 
he said, are those “who are subject to discrimination because of 
their race or color—the minority groups.” 


Sessions during the early part of 
"the convention were relatively brief, 
most of the delegates being as- 


signed to committees which were to 
make reports later in the week. 


More than 100 members of the 
union’s auxiliary attended the open- 
ing sessions and were keenly inter- 
ested in proposed constitutional 
changes which might alter the aux- 
iliary’s role. 

Randolph declared that the major 
concern of his unionists should be 
their continued employment. The 
railroad industry, he said, is sick. 

_ Asks Rails to Act 

He called on the government, 
railroad management and railroad 
employes to act in concert to de- 
vise a program which would im- 
prove rail service and re-attract 
passengers who have been lost to 
the airlines, buses and private cars. 

The BSCP head, only president 
of the union since its founding in 
1926, demanded that Congress give 
favorable consideration to the re- 
port of the President’s Cabinet 
Committee on Transportation Pol- 
icy and Organization. : 

He was opposed, Randolph went 
on, to any policy on the part of the 
railroads to reduce passenger serv- 
ice without first catrying out a vig- 
orous program to develop attractive 
passenger equipment for the growth 
of this business. 

Randolph flayed the method of 
railroad bookkeeping that sep- 
arates freight and passenger reve- 
nues. This, he said, enables the 
carriers to point to a passenger 
carrying deficit and thereby re- 
ject the claims of railway labor 
and constantly boost rates for . 
freight and passengers alike. 

The convention backed Ran- 
dolph’s position and said the rail- 
roads should be considered as a 
unit which realizes a substantial 
profit on its investment. 


The Pine Street YMCA, where 
the convention sessions were held, 
echoed with the delegates’ cheers 
after a proposal that each porter 
contribute one hour’s pay to a re- 
lief fund for hard-pressed Negro 
farmers, discharged teachers and 
workers and all others, white and 
Negro, who have suffered economic 
and physical fear in the South for 


their advocacy of civil rights. 
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A Clear-Cut Decision 


Aa ‘LABOR is decisively for the election of Adlai 
Stevenson and Estes Kefauver. 

The action of the AFL-CIO General Board in ‘accepting, with 
overwhelming enthusiasm, the recommendation of the “Executive 
Council, is another manifestation of the deep and accelerating popu- 
lar esteem for the two Democratic candidates for the nation’s oe 
executive offices. ; 


Ths be ieee Wikies of course, both among union- 
organizations and among union members themselves. That is as 
it should be, where differences of opinion exist. This is a free 
country, where no one may dictate to the citizen when he enters 
the voting booth. And the AFL-CIO as a free and voluntary 
association, has never sought, and never will seek, to “direct” its 
affiliates or their members concerning their democratic political 
sentiment. ‘ 5 4 hese: 

‘ But it has become abundantly clear, with each passing day, that 
the great majority of workers look to men like Adlai and Estes for 
governmental leadership in the four years ahead. 


These two are men of integrity, with records that bear full 
scrutiny. They believe in the liberal, progressive road to America’s 
future. They speak from the hearf, not from Wall Street or ~— 
son Avenue. 


They believe in labor’s rights, as their records in public office 
have amply demonstrated. They can be expected to talk sense to 
the American people, and to act with good sense for the American 
people after their election. They run on a platform, which— 
though it has weaknesses, as political platforms always have— 
points the way to a new dynamic spirit for our government. 


The AFL-CIO, in endorsing Stevenson and Kefauver, has not 
endorsed the Democratic Party as such. Rather, the endorsement 
is in line with the traditional belief of American labor that unions 
should not be a part of any party but should maintain political 
independence. 

But the realistic voter will readily see the tremendous gap between 
the words of Pres. Eisenhower and the quite sorry record of sub- 
servience to the whims of big business that have marked the record 
of this Republican Administration. 


The worker-voter cannot fail to notice the tremendous differ- 
ence between the voting record of a Nixon, conservative-reac- 
tionary throughout, as compared to the consistent liberal-pro- 

labor voting history of Estes Kefauver. 


The worker-voter will see the difference between a Republican 
Party platform that has retrogressed from 1952, and a Democratic 
platform that in most respects has moved ahead to wrestle with the 
problems of today and tomorrow. 


Americans, within and outside the ranks of organized labor, will 
study the issues; they'll ponder the effectiveness of their votes; and 
they will, we think, use their precious franchise to vote for Adlai 
and Estes and a host of other forward-looking candidates running 
for state and local office. 
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Candidate ~Peddling Hucksters 
Aim to Replace Old-Line Bosses 


(The following remarks by Al J. 
Hayes, president of the Interna- 
tional Association of Machinists, 
are excerpted from an address by 
Hayes to the Press and Union 
League Club in San Francisco.) 

Labor will stick to the record as 
the best evidence of an office hold- 
er’s performance, and a candidate’s 
qualifications, in spite of brickbats 
and epithets, and in the face of the 
mounting difficulty of selling facts 
in the political arena. 

This latter difficulty arises from 
a phenomenon which should theo- 
retically lead to a greater knowl- 
edge of the facts, and that is the 
tremendous rise in methods of mass 
communication. But, unfortunate- 
ly, that rise has been accompanied 
by two other developments which 
combine to further confuse voters 
in their quest after truth. 

One of these is the expense in- 
volved in using media of mass com- 
munications. The other is the rise 
of the so-called profession of public 
relations, which adds both to the 
expense of operation and the diffi- 
culty of presenting facts. 


Channels Monopolized 

The expense of mass media of 
communications plus_ specialized 
techniques of selling means that ac- 
cess to mass audiences is becoming 
concentrated in the hands of those 
who have the ability to foot the 
bill. And that, gentlemen, regard- 


or may hear about “labor’s political 
slush funds,” does not include the 
labor movement. 


Let me give you a specific exam- 
ple, one that is very close to me. 
My own organization, the Machin- 
ists’ Union, has a political arm— 
the Machinists’ Non-Partisan Politi- 
cal League. It was set up in 1947 
after the Taft-Hartley Law made 
illegal the use of union funds for 
political purposes. 

Funds for the league are donated 
voluntarily by members of the un- 
ion. Funds so donated, and only 
such funds, may be used for direct 


-participation in political campaigns. 


This year contributions to the gen- 
eral fund of the league are running 
away ahead of any previous year. 

And yet, from Jan. 1, until Aug. 
8, 1956, total contributions to the 
league at national, state and local 
levels fall short by about 20 percent 
of being enough to pay the bill 
which Mr. Nixon incurred four 
years ago in his famous television 
introduction of Checkers. 

That means that at a time when 
public understanding of national 
and international issues is most im- 
portant, channels of communication 
with the general public are in dan- 
ger of being monopolized by in- 
dividuals and groups with heavy 
stakes in one side or another of 
those issues for the purpose of 
manipulating public opinion in such 
a way as to cause acceptance of 
their viewpoints. 


Figments of Promoters | 


But what will be the result of 
the product of the public relations 
and advertising men? We are no 
longer dealing with realities, but 
with figments of the imagination of 
smart promoters, who are experts 
in the art of verbal make-up. For 
they really perform the same func- 
tions as the studio crews in Holly- 
wood — the make-up artists, the 
men on the lights, whose function 
it is to hide the blemishes, to ac- 
centuate the best, to light the good 
features and keep the others in the 
dark. 

And as for issues, it is not the 
purpose or the business of public 
relations and advertising to permit 
the people to know and discuss 
facts, but to develop phony issues 
through crafty catch-words. We 
already have the political equivalent 
of “halitosis”; it is called “soft on 
communism.” And the counteract- 
ing brain wash is packaged in fancy 
bottles labelled “McCarthy” or 
“Nixon.” . 

We of labor cannot agree that 
politics is like war without the wea- 
pons of war, or that it is good for 


the country to make its choice on 
election day on the basis of candi- 
dates whose every public appear- 
ance is the result of careful work 
by make-up artists, script writers 
and top-notch directors. That sort 
of thing is fine for the stage or 
screen, where we deal in make-be- 
lieve, but this world of ours is a 
harsh place where stark and dan- 
gerous realities cannot be solved by 
the magic illusion of movieland. 


Citizens Exploited 


When our politicians in or out 
of office study elocution and dram- 
atics and when animals and persons 
are used as props to arouse emotion 
and sympathy as a substitute for 
the simple truth, then the average 
citizens of our country are being 
exploited by demagogues. 

What the future holds, whether 
or not there will be a third party, 
and whether or not labor will spon- 
sor and promote such a party, de- 
pend upon a number of: factors. A 
very important consideration is 
whether the Democratic and Re- 
publican parties serve the people as 
a whole, or fall victim either to a 
dominating economic power bloc 
or to the frustrating stalemate of 
eternal compromise. 

And another factor is the extent 
to which the professional hucksters 
succeed in their attempt to peddle 
candidates with irium, TCP, and 
other ingredients concocted in the 
research departments of advertising 
agencies, or in the lavish setting of 
a “Robert Montgomery Presents” 
production. 

It makes little difference, it seems 
to me, whether on election day 
small contingents of loyal partisans 
are marched to the polls by machine 
bosses, of whether a larger elec- 
torate is herded to the polls by grey 
flannel sheep dogs. The result is 
the same—the frustration of de- 
mocracy and the real interests of 
the people. Democracy must rest 
upon an intelligent and informed 
citizenry. And the labor movement 
is dedicated to that end. 
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Congress, Gubernatorial 
Races Eyed by Workers 


— __ | 


; By Milton Plumb . 
Sleeves are being rolled up in state political organizations across the nation as campaigns get un- 
der way for 36 Senate seats, 31 governorships, 435 places in the House of Representatives and a host 
of other important state and local offices that will be filled in this fall’s elections. 


Although the nationwide race for the presidency and the increasingly important post of vice presi- 
dent has captured most attention to date, the struggle that has been going on for control of both houses 
of Congress is just as vital to the future welfare of our nation. Upon the outcome of the congressional 
battle depends what kind of laws will be enacted in the next two years and whether or not labor’s 
legislative goals for the welfare of all of the people can be realized. » ee 

At the state level, the choice of gubernatorial and other officials will affect the well-being of 
workers and consumers. In many areas, such things as “right-to-scab” laws, or workmen’s compen- 
sation and social security improvements, will depend upon the voters’ choices. ae 

Here is a summary of the Senate and gubernatorial races state by state: 


ALABAMA 


In this state, where winning the Democratic pri- 
mary is tantamount to election, Sen. Lister Hill (D.) 
defeated Admiral John Crommelin by a margin of 
two to one. ; 


ARIZONA 

Sen. Carl Hayden (D.), who will be dean of the 
Senate if he wins re-election in November, won re- 
nomination easily. Republicans nominated Ross F. 
Jones, former state attorney general, as his opponent. 
Hayden was backed by the railway brotherhoods. 

Horace Griffin, Phoenix advertising executive, won 
a close race for the Republican nomination to oppose 
Gov. Ernest W. McFarland (D.) for the governorship. 
McFarland had no primary opponent. 


ARKANSAS 

Incumbent. Sen. William Fulbright (D.) had no 
primary opposition in his bid for re-election. 

Gov. Orval Faubus (D.), who vetoed the one anti- 
labor bill to come from the 1955 legislature, and 
was endorsed by COPE, won out over four candi- 
dates in a heated primary. In this state, the Demo- 
cratic nomination means election. ° 


CALIFORNIA 

Sen. Thomas H. Kuchel (R.) was renominated 
over minor opposition in the June 5 primary. He 
will be opposed for his Senate seat by State Sen. 
Richard Richards (D.), who won the Democratic 
nomination over former Rep. Sam Yorty (D.). 
Richards has the backing of both the state’s federa- 
tion of labor and industrial union council. 


COLORADO 

As the AFL-CIO News went to press, former Rep. 
John Carroll (D.) held a 2,000-vote lead over former 
Sec. of Agriculture Charles F. Brannan in their nip- 
and-tuck battle for the Democratic nomination for 
the Senate. The winner will oppose former Gov. 
Dan Thornton (R.) in the November elections to elect 
a successor to Sen. Eugene A. Millikin (R.), who is 
retiring. 

CONNECTICUT 

Sen. Prescott Bush (R.), who was elected with 51.2 
percent of the vote in 1952, will be the GOP candi- 
date for re-election. Two other Republicans, Vivian 
Kellems and Mrs. Suzanne Silvercruys Stevenson, 
have announced that they will run on independent 
tickets. 

The Democratic nominee is Rep. Thomas J. 
Dodd (D.), who is endorsed by the state federation 
of labor and. the industrial union council. 


DELAWARE 1" 
Gov. J. Caleb Boggs (R.) won the GOP renomina- 
tion for governor. The Democratic convention 
named Tyler McConnell, secretary of. the Hercules 
Powder Co. and former state highway commissioner, 
as his opponent. 
FLORIDA 
Sen. George Smathers (D.) had no serious primary 
Opposition in his bid for re-election. He is un- 
opposed in the general election. 


GEORGIA 

Former Gov. Herman Talmadge (D.), who cam- 
paigned on a strong anti-integration platform, won 
a 4-to-1 primary victory, equivalent to election, in the 
Sept. 12 race for the Democratic nomination to fill 
the Senate seat being vacated by Sen. Walter F. 
George (D.). 

IDAHO 

Sen. Herman Welker (R.) won the Republican 
Tenomination for re-election over four primary op- 
ponents. He was elected in 1950 with 61.7 percent 
of the vote over former Sen. D. Worth Clark (D.). 

The Democrats this year named Frank Church, 
liberal Boise attorney, in a six-way primary fight in 


Which former Sen. Glen Taylor (D.) ran a close - 


second. 
ILLINOIS 

Liberal State Sen. Richard Stengel (D.) has been 
Ramed by the Democrats to oppose Sen. Everett 
Dirksen (R.), who defeated former Sen. Scott Lucas 
(D.) in 1950 with 54 percent of the total vote. 
Stengel has been endorsed by the state federation and 
IUC and is waging a vigorous campaign. 


signed his State Dept. post to run on the GOP 


INDIANA 


Sen. Homer Capehart (R.), who won with 52.8 
percent of the vote in.1950, was renominated by the 
Republicans. The Democratic convention named 
Claude Wickard, former secretary of agriculture 
under Roosevelt, to oppose him. | Wickard was 
backed in the convention by labor and the National 
Farmers Union. 


IOWA 


Sen. Bourke B. Hickenlooper (R.) won renomina- 
tion by defeating Attorney Gen. Dayton Country- 
man in the June 4 primary. He will be opposed by 
R. M. “Spike” Evans (D.), former Agriculture Dept. 
and Federal Reserve Board official. 

Gov. Leo A. Hoegh (R.) will be opposed in his 
bid for re-election by Herschel C. Loveless (D.), who 
is expected to get labor support. The Iowa governor- 
ship went Republican in 1952 and 1954 by less than 
52 percent of the total vote. 


) KANSAS 

Sen. Frank Carlson (R.) won his party’s renomina- 
tion over minor opposition in the Aug. 7 primary. 
Paul L. Aylward, attorney, farmer and former state 
American Legion commander, won the Democratic 
Senate nomination over three other candidates. 


KENTUCKY 


Two Senate seats are at stake. Incumbent Sen. 
Earle Clements (D.), the present Senate majority 
whip, won an easy primary victory over ex-Rep. Joe 
Bates, despite the latter’s vigorous backing by Gov. 
Happy Chandler (D.). He will be opposed in No- 
vember by ex-Rep. Thruston Morton (R.), who re- 


ticket. 

In the special election to fill the vacancy caused 
by the death of Sen. Alben W. Barkley (D.), ex-Gov. 
Lawrence Wetherby. (D.) will be pitted against former 
Sen. John Sherman Cooper (R.), who has served as 
ambassador to India since Barkley defeated him for 
re-election in 1954, 


LOUISIANA : 

Sen. Russell B. Long (D.), the Democratic nomi- 
nee for Senate, is assured re-election. 
In the January 17 primary for governor, ex-Gov. 
Earl Long (D.) easily won the Democratic nomina- 
tion in a field of five candidates, thereby capturing 
the office, since this is a solidly Democratic state. 


MAINE. 


This normally Republican state, which held its|@ 


elections Sept. 10, returned its popular Democratic 
governor, Edmund S. Muskie, to office with a margin 
of more than 55,000 votes. His Republican oppo- 
nent was Willis A. Trafton, speaker of the state house 
of representatives. In the election, the state also 
elected its first Democratic congressman since 1934, 
may have elected another. 


MARYLAND 


Sen. John Marshall Butler (R.), who defeated for- 
mer Sen. Millard Tydings (D.) in 1950 with the active 
help of Sen. Joseph McCarthy (R-Wis.) in what a 
special Senate Elections Committee called a dis- 
graceful “back-alley” campaign, is again the Re- 
publican nominee. He will be opposed for his Senate 
seat by George P. Mahoney, who replaced Tydings 
as the Democratic candidate when the latter was 
unable to run because of illness. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


A wide-open race for the governorship is under 
way. Incumbent Gov. Christian H. Herter (R.), 
who won in 1952 with less than 50 percent of the 
total vote, is not a candidate. 

The Republican nominee is Lt. Gov. Sumner 
Whittier. The Democratic state convention endorsed 
the candidacy of former Rep. Foster Furcolo (D.), 
who previously had labor support in his races for 
Congress and is backed by Sen. John Kennedy (D.). 
Thomas H. Buckley, ex-state auditor, is running 
against Furcolo in the Sept. 18 primary. 


MICHIGAN 


G. Mennen Williams (D.), who is the first Demo- 
cratic governor of his state ever to serve four terms, 
is running for a fifth. Mayor Albert Cobo of Detroit 
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New Face-Lifting 
Due in 85th Congress 


There will be many new faces in the 85th Congress which the 
American people will elect this November. | 
With all of its 435 seats on the block, the House of Representa- 
tives will have the most changes. But when the vice president’s 
gavel ended the last session of the 84th Senate it brought to a close 
the careers of three of its most influential figures, who are not seek- 
ing re-election. 

The latter, veteran Sens. Herbert H. Lehman (D-N.Y.), Walter 
George (D-Ga.) and Eugene Millikin (R-Colo.), will be replaced by 
newcomers. Deaths last year also ended the careers of Sens. Harley 
Kilgore (D-W. Va.) and Sen. Alben W. Barkley (D-Ky.), and the 
men sent to the Senate to replace them are not seeking re-election. 
Sen. Price Daniel (D-Tex.), recent victor in a close race for gover- 
nor, will resign to take his new post. 

In the House, nearly a score of present Congressmen are not 
seeking re-election. In addition to retirements for private reasons, 
Reps. Thomas J. Dodd (D-Conn.) and Clifton Young (R-Nev.) have 
withdrawn to run for the Senate. Rep. Robert Mollohan (D-W. Va.) 
is campaigning for the governorship of his state. Rep. Harold Velde 
(R-Ill.) hopes to become a judge. Rep. Charles Deane (D-N. C.) 
lost in the primary. . 

Well over 100 of the other members of the House are running in 
districts which are considered “marginal” and subject to the pos- 
sibility of changing congressmen this fall. 

Looked at statistically, at least one quarter of the members o7 
the House have good reason to be “running scared” this year. And 
the voters have a real chance of changing the make-up of the 
present Congress by electing a sufficient number of new legislators 
dedicated to the public interest to establish a firm majority of this 
kind of law-maker in the new national legislature. 


- Sen. Warren Magauson 
Washington 


(Continued on Page 10) 


Sen. Wayne Morse Joseph Clark 
Oregon Pennsylvania 
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Schools, Teachers and Kids: 
Here's What Pupils 
Are Up Against 


(The AFL-CIO News is introducing this week Lillian Her- 
stein’s column on education concerning the problems facing 
students, parents and teachers in the atomic era against the back- 
drop of the current school crisis. The column will appear in this 
space periodically. Miss Herstein is a veteran of the trade union 
movement in Chicago. She joined the American Federation of 
Teachers in 1913 and was a member of the Executive Board of 
the Chicago Federation of Labor. Currently retired from active 
teaching, she is engaged in research and writing on educational 
problems.) — 


By Lillian Herstein 


hey BENS prigE summons Johnny and millions of his contem- 
poraries to school, while a critical citizenry rings the charges on 
his incompetence in reading, writing, arithmetic and civic respon- 
sbility, to name only a few of the current charges. 

Before condemning Johnny to outward darkness because he can’t 
offhand build an atomic reactor or penetrate the meaning of Bul- 
ganin’s latest smile, let’s see what he’s up against. 

First, he is whirling around in a school system which. in a very 
short time has expanded at a terrific rate. 

Second, his country has been transformed in a scant 50 years 
by developments in science, technology and industrialization. 

The free public school system of America is a social phenomenon. 
Nothing like it exists anywhere else in the world. One hundred 
years ago there were practically no public schools in America. 
Since then our public school system, giving only elementary school 
education, has grown “outward, upward, and downward.” It has 
added high schools, kindergartens, (in some instances nursery 
schools), night classes for adults, recreational centers, and most 
recently education for veterans by way of the GI Bill of Rights. 

Are we willing to pay for the kind of education which will equip 
Johnny to meet the demands of this changing world? 

xk kk & 
i en great increase in enrollment, due to our democratic ideal of 
education, has been aggravated by a tremendous increase in 
school population since World War II resulting in the present crisis 
in American education. 

For more than 10 years, educators, social workers, and parents 
have been urging legislation to bring some relief to the situation. 
Even before that it had been apparent that we could not realize the 
high ideal of education we had set for ourselves without aid from 
the federal government. 

Innumerable conferences have been held, including the recent 
one at the White House. But Johnny has been shortchanged by his 
Congress, which after a cynical exhibition of shadowboxing, ad- 
journed without making provision for federal aid to education. 

Johnny returns to overcrowded, unsafe and poorly equipped 
schools, double and triple shifts, large classes, substandard and un- 
qualified teachers. There will be no time for teaching based on 
individual differences in pupils. There will be no opportunity for 
discussion of those intangible but important problems which young- 
sters yearn to bring to their teachers. 

In this situation what can parents do? They must gird for a 
double task. With another Congress and many state legislatures 
in the offing, they must prepare to demand legislative relief. 

Parents must supplement Johnny’s education at home. This calls 
not only for intelligent guidance in preparation of homework, but 
for broadening the youngster’s horizons by helping him find signi- 
ficance in his studies, and for relating good radio and TV programs 
to the world in which he lives—in short, creating an atmosphere 
in the home conducive to study. 

This is a responsibility for parents in normal times; it is even a 
greater responsibility now. 


pions, Woodrow Wilson, were paid by AFL-CIO Vice Pres. James 
B. Carey at Mrs. Wilson’s home in Washington. Wilson, whose 
centennial is being celebrated this year, established the Labor Dept. 
and sponsored legislation hailed by labor leaders of that day. 


that they can charge. 


By Sidney Margolius 


OUSE-TO-HOUSE canvassers selling costly vita- 
min “supplements,” widely distributed in the 
West for some time, are now blanketing the entire 
country. The number of canvassers is multiplying fast. 
One company selling a vitamin product which costs 
the user $19.50 a 
month has devel- 
oped a system of 
“daisy-chain” neigh- 
borhood distribution 
in which local peo- 
ple become “‘sub-dis- 
tributors” and sell to 
friends and neigh- 
bors. “Sub-distribu- 
tors” who can recruit 
enough additional 
sellers, often among 
the users, then be- 
come “distributors” 
and ultimately 
“wholesale distribu- 
tors.” 

Each person in the selling chain gets a commission 
on the high price paid by moderate-income people 
worried about their health or frightened into buying 
by scare talk. This writer estimates that at least 
50 percent of the retail price of such vitamin prod- 
ucts sold house to house goes to the distributors and 
salesman. 

But the unnecessarily high cost of such products, 
whether sold by canvassers or in stores, is only part 
of the danger buyers run. The other is that they 
will rely on the medical and nutritional advice of 
untrained part-time sellers, who are not doctors, 
pharmacists nor nutritionists, and thereby neglect to 
seek the professional medical care they may actually 
need. 

Perhaps the most frightening thing the vitamin 
sellers do is to tell people their health problem may 


Making Ends Meet: 


By Nancy Pratt 


OW much do you know about the laws of your 

state that protect you as a consumer? Every 
year consumer dollars go down the drain because 
people aren’t familiar with existing laws to protect 
them against frauds and swindles. . 

Here’s a practical and constructive project for 
ladies’ auxiliaries 
and .other women’s 
organizations. Study 
consumer-protection 
laws in your state. 
Learn how they com- 
pare with those of 
other states. Pub- 
licize them. Pub- 
licize their short- 
comings. The laws 
won’t be improved 
until public-minded 
organizations and 
consumers them- 
selves take an inter- 
terest in them. 

Unreasonable 
charges for small loans and instalment-sales credit 
probably take the largest toll of consumer dollars. 

In most states, there are special laws governing 
banks, credit unions, small loan companies, and even 
pawnbrokers, which require licensing and which 
prescribe the maximum interest rates and service fees 
But these laws differ widely 


Chicago—Special ceremonies here marked the is- 
suance of the check containing the five billionth dol- 
lar paid to retired rail workers and their wives and 
survivors under the Railroad Retirement Act. 

Clarence M. O’Brien, 75-year-old retired switch- 
man from Dolton, Ill., received the check which put 
total payments by the Railroad Retirement Board 
over the $5 billion mark. It was presented to him 
by Horace W. Harper, labor member of the board, 
at a testimonial attended by representatives of rail- 


| | Way management and labor and other board officials. 


O’Brien, who has been a member of the unaffiliated 


| Brotherhood of Railroad Traimmen since 1921, re- 
#\tired from his job as switchman for the Indiana Har- 
:}bor Belt Railroad in 1946. He still maintains his 
_,\ties with railroad labor through two sons-in-law, who 


LABOR’S RESPECTS to the widow of one of its greatest cham- 


are both employed by the New York Central and are 
members of the Railway Clerks. 

“These monthly checks have made it possible for 
my wife and me to live more comfortably in our re- 
tirement and to maintain and enjoy our home,” 
O’Brien said. 


Danger in Vitamin Gidze 


be “sub-clinical”; that is, nothing a ng can ob- 
serve, but manifesting itself in a generally tired or 
depressed condition where “‘you just don’t feel right.” 
Many people are scared into buying dietary supple- 
ments on this basis. 
x wk & 
EFORE anyone starts buying vitamins from a 
canvasser or even by mail or from a store on 
a self-prescribed basis, he ought to consult a doctor. 
This is urgent both to be certain you don’t have an 
illness requiring other treatment, and to know that 
you do need vitamins before you spend a lot of 
money for them. 

Now that some vitamin sellers have resorted to 
scaring parents by quoting various surveys indicating 
malnourishment among children, it is especially im- 
portant to get professional: medical advice. Young 
children generally do require vitamin D during the 
winter at least (so do some adults), and sometimes 
other vitamins. But it is up to a doctor to prescribe 
what additional vitamins your children need, and 
the amount. Pediatricians have found that mothers 
sometimes give their children too much of vitamin 
preparations, with ill effects noted in cases of over- 
dosage of vitamin D. 

If you do need vitamins, you can buy them at 
only a fraction of the cost charged by the canvassers 
and by manufacturers of nationally-advertised 
brands. Drugs and vitamins are one place where 
price often has no relation to quality. 

You can buy any vitamin product sold in interstate 
commerce with safety by comparing the potencies 
listed on the label, and making sure the label has the 
initials “USP.” This means the product measures 
up to the established standard for that vitamin or 
drug. 

Among sources for low-cost private-brand vita- 
mins are consumer co-ops, department stores and 
drug retailers who have their own brands, the gen- 
eral mail-order houses and mail-order specialists. 


(Copyright 1956 by Sidney Margolius) 


Study Buyer-Protection Laws 


from state to state. Some are strict and well en- 


forced. Others have so many loopholes in them 


that their value is lost. ~— 


Before you get a personal loan, you should find 
out what your state laws say about charges and the 
penalties for non-repayment. If there are maximum 
charges prescribed, as for example in many states’ 
small loan laws, these charges often represent the 
“going rate.” They furnish a good guide for com- 
paring rates between different companies. 


xkkk 

F you’re a typical consumer, the largest part of 

your debts will be in the form of instalment pay- 
ments. It is especially important that you under- 
stand the terms of your sales contract and the penal- 
ties that may be incurred under state law if you de- 
fault on payments. You may not realize it, but under 
some contracts you are legally responsible for pay- 
ments even ‘after the company has repossessed the 
product. 

State laws you may want to check are those cov- 
ering fraudulent advertising, labels on clothing, res- 
taurant codes, dairy products laws, and laws relating 
to frauds in food sales. 

For information on your state laws, write to the 
nearest Better Business Bureau or the district -attor- 
ney’s Office. Many states issue explanatory pam- 
phlets setting forth in everyday language the provi- 
sions of new laws. 

You work hard for your money. Don’t throw it 
away through ignorance or apathy. 


RR Act Payments Top $5 Billion 


The benefit checks have been coming to him every 
month since 1946 and he has collected a total of 
$15,000 to date. His present monthly benefit, as in- 
creased by recent amendments to the Railroad Re- 
tirement Act, is $147.44. Mrs. O’Brien also has 
been receiving $54.30 a month since 1951, when 
benefits to wives of retired railway workers became 
payable. 

Since July 1936, when benefits were first paid 
under the act, aged and disabled railroad employes 
and their wives have received more than $4.2 billion, 
and the families of deceased workers about $830 
million. 

The board pointed out that the rapid growth of 
retirement and survivor benefits is emphasized by the 
fact that the fifth billion dollars was paid over the 
last two years, while the system was nine years old 
before the fitst billion was disbursed. In fiscal 1955- 
56, retirement benefits totaled $458 million and sur- 
vivor benefits $143 million. 

The number of individuals receiving payments has 
also grown rapidly each year, with 738,000 individ- 
uals sharing benefits last year. 
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Soup to Nonsense: 


Familiar Jargon of the Season 


By Jane Goodsell 


OMMENTS that are probably being commented 
along about now: 

“I just can’t believe that Mother’s little baby is 
starting kindergarten this year.” ~ 

“Thirty-two dollars just to outfit them with shoes! 
What do you think I am, a millionaire?” 

“If I get that old 
Miss. Morris for a 
teacher, I won’t go!” 

“But Mother, you 
don’t understand! If 
I don’t have a cash- 
mere sweater, I'll be 
a social outcast.” 

“This is probably 
my last chance this 
year to go fishing, 
and I’m going. You 
and the kids can go 
visit your mother.” 

“I bought it big 
last year so she'd 
grow, into it, and 
now look at it. I’ve 
let out every bit of the hem, and it’s still too short.” 

“It seems like I just put the window screens up!” 


For Your Health ’*s Sake: 


What to Seek in Medical Plans 


By Dr. Morris Brand 


fhe greatest impetus given the movement towards 
wider “fringe” benefits which included hospital- 
ization and medical care insurance occurred during 
World War II when wages were “frozen” and em- 
ployers offered “fringe” benefits as indirect wage 
increases, the costs of which were tax deductible. 


Further strength 
was given the move- 
ment in 1948 when 
‘the U. S. Circuit 
Court of Appeals up- 
held the National. 
Labor Relations 
Board opinion that 
employers are re- 
quired to bargain on 
pension plans. This 
was followed by a 
NLRB ruling that 
group health insur- 
ance plans also fall 
within the meaning 
of “other conditions 
of employment.” 

As a result of these decisions, the scope of col- 
lective bargaining was widened and these are no 
longer “fringe” benefits. Today about eight million 
of the 16 million organized workers and many of 
their dependents are the beneficiaries of social in- 
surance benefits acquired by collective bargaining. 

In the absence of legislative action, labor is of 
the opinion that something must be done to bring 
to its members modern medical services. Failure 
to take any action would permit the continuation of 
unnecessary suffering by men, women and children, 
wastage of human resources, add to the financial bur- 
den of communities and deprive people of whatever 
happiness they can derive from healthier living. 


Eureka—Landlord With Heart 


Chamblee, Ga.—Union members in good standing 
who can’t pay their rent because of strikes or layoffs 
won’t have to worry about keeping a roof over their 
heads in this community under an offer made by the 
management of an apartment house chain here. 


Wade M. Miles, Jr., president of housing corpora- 
tions controlling some $20 million worth of rental 
housing in three southern states, started it all this 
spring when some members .of Auto Workers Local 
10 living in one of his projects were laid off from 
their jobs at the General Motors plant in near-by 
Doraville, : 


Unlike some landlords, Miles didn’t threaten to 
throw them out when the rent became due. Instead, 
he told them without being asked that they could 
carry their rent “on the cuff” until being re-employed 
and then pay their back rent on a time-payment 
basis, or if they preferred, they could work at main- 
tenance work around the project and by such jobs 
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Hollywood Observer: 


“But Mother, I’m going into the eighth grade! 
Everybody wears it in the eighth grade! Why ‘some 
of them even use mascara!” 

“I’m ashamed to hear you talk that way. Why, 
when I was your age I loved school!” 

“And now let’s run through it once again. Three 
times three is... .” ; 

“Darling, it’s such a bargain I could hardly believe 
my eyes when I saw the price tag. I know you'll love 
it when you see it, and a fur coat is really an invest- 
ment.” 

“Now we're going to practice walking to school, 
and you must pay attention to what Mother tells you. 
You look both ways before you cross the street, and 
you never, never accept rides from strangers.” 

“Let’s all promise each other that this year we'll 
get up when the alarm goes off.’ 

“I don’t care what kind of condition it’s in. It 
looks like a hand-m¢-down, and I hate it!” 

“J don’t want to hear any more about other people’s 
allowances. Why, when I was your age... .” 

“The only kind of sandwiches they'll eat are peanut 
butter and jelly. Day after day after day.” 

“You'd better call somebody to come up and check 
the furnace.” 

“How many days is it to Christmas vacation?” 


Those unions which obtained social insurance bene- 
fits have acquired added responsibilities. In order 
to make the “best buy,” union officials must become 
acquainted with the various types of insurance pro- 
grams, commercial and non-profit, and when they 
wish to enter into the field of medical care, it is 
necessary to seek assistance from existing medical 
plans, insurance advisors, and medical consultants 
conversant with this specialty. Union leaders have 
learned that there is agreement that the best medical 
programs should contain the following: 

Service. Direct medical and hospital services, 
rather than cash indemnification (payments) should 
be a primary feature regardless of the scope of bene- 
fits rendered. This permits members to seek medical 
attention when needed without fear of unpredictable 
additional costs. 

Scope. The medical service should include preven- 
tive, as well as diagnostic and curative services. These 
should be provided by general physicians and special- 
ists in the home, hospital or the office. The services 
should also include dental care, psychotherapy, am- 
bulance services, rehabilitation, social services and 
public health nursing. The service should come as 
close to the meaning of “comprehensive medical 
care” as is possible. 

Group Medical Practice. The organization of 
professional knowledge and skills, equipment and per- 
sonnel in a single facility is in the best interests of 
both the patients and the physicians. Group prac- 
tice assures the patients of the integration and co- 
ordination of professional opinions and a personal 
relationship not only with one physician but a team 
of physicians. x 

Control of Policies. Consumers should have rep- 
resentation on the policy making level. This prin- 
ciple is applicable to all medical plans in which the 
consumer is a major contributor and the major 
recipient. 


as cutting grass earn their rent until called back to 
work. 

Meanwhile, the steel strike, affecting about 2,800 
workers in Atlanta, occurred. Miles extended the4 
same offer to these strikers, even giving them the 
privilege of moving into the project while on strike 
and accepting the offer on the same basis as the 
workers who lived there when the strike was called. 

Now, Miles has extended the offer to all union 
members. He reasons that his policy, which applies 
to all three of his apartment developments here and 
in near-by communities, isn’t charity but, in the long 
run, will return a good profit on his investment. In 
advertisements he placed announcing his offer, he 
said the motto of his housing projects is, “We work. 
with working people.”. 

Miles, whose first job was carrying bananas off 
fruit ships in New Orleans, learned the benefits, 
privileges and hardships of organized labor on his 
way up. He isn’t forgetting them aow—even though 


Movie Stars Duds 
As ‘Ad Libbers’ 


By Art Linklefter 
(Pinch-hitting for vacationing Paul Patrick) 


OLLYWOOD—If more movie stars could ad lib as well as 
some of the “just plain folks” on my television programs, life - 


would be a lot easier for Old Man Linkletter who’s sweating it out 
here in town while Paul Patrick lolls on the beach near the Del 
Mar race track. ‘ 


In addition to telecasting “House Party” on CBS and “People 


Are Funny” on NBC, I’m asked to emcee quite a few televised world 


; premieres of motion pictures. 
| And that’s where the rub comes 
—some stars who can’t think of 
an original word to say in an ad 
. lib interview watched by millions; 
: no word, that is, other than sen- 
; Sational, glorious, stupendous, 
wonderful, etcetera, etcetera, etc- 
etera. 

One of these days, I guess, I’m 
going to write a book about “Ad 
Libbers I’ve Known.” There have 
been some pretty good ones but 
also some goshdarned lousy ones, 
if you'll pardon the expression. 

Some stars will surprise you 
with their instantaneous repartee. 
I’m not talking only about pro- 
fessional champs like George 
Burns, Jack Benny, Bob Hope, 
Georgie Jessel, and Robert Cum- 
mings who are tops in anybody’s 
bock. 

Take the time Bill Bendix 
walked up to my microphone at 
the Hollywood Pantages. It was 
a lavish world premiere of a 
multi - million dollar production. 
Searchlights pierced the skies. 
Thousands of fans crowded 
around. Millions were glued to 
their television sets. 

Just as Bill Bendix, entirely un- 
: prepared, said his “hellos” to me, 

é we saw Liberace approaching, 
: Axt Linkletter dressed in an wna cee 
jacket. Bill grinned mischievously at the resplendent star and said 
in a mock-serious tone: “Lee, don’t eat anything with gravy.” 
Some of the best ad libs are from non-professionals. I'll never 
forget the woman on my “House Party” television show who raised 
her hand when I asked for tourists from out of the U.S. When she 
proudly proclaimed she was from Africa, I kiddingly accused her: 
“You must be a Mau-Mau!” Without batting an eyelash, she pro- 
tested firmly: “Ma-Ma!~ Why, I’m not even engaged!” 

My gripe, if gripe it be, is against the type of glamorous star who 
arrives at a public function completely unprepared and almost mute. 
When I try to get her or him to say something interesting, all that’s 
uttered is “It’s charming to be here; we’re going to have a wonder- 


ful time; the picture is wonderful!” 


Of course, there are other times when an emcee wonders how 
he could be so lucky to be part of such a delightful profession. 

Once I was emceeing the Radio and TV Correspondent’s Dinner 
for Pres. Eisenhower in Washington. It was a nervous, tense mo- 
ment with a roomful of the biggest big shots waiting to be amused. 
I tried out my opening joke on Phil Silvers, and he smilingly ad- 
vised: “That’s okay for a political gag, Art, but I'll bet the President 
would rather hear one of your kid stories. Don’t forget he’s a grand- 
father first, and a President second.” 

Five minutes later, I found Phil was right, when I walked out on 
the stage, and said: “This is one of those nights when an m.c. could 
use the advice that a 5-year-old on my television show said his 
mother had given him, namely, ‘Keep smiling, and keep your zipper 
up.’ ” 

Maybe if Paul Patrick vacations next year, I'll get a chance to 
discuss the other side of the coin—the bloopers that masters of 
ceremonies make. Some of the wackiest have been mine. Yes, 
‘people are funny. Invite me for a “house party” sometime and Til 
tell you what I mean, 


he controls $20 million. 
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Congress, Governor Races Summarized 


(Continued from Page 7) 
won the Republican nomination to oppose Williams. 
The governor won by very small margins in 1948, 
1950 and 1952, but boosted his margin to 55.6 per- 
cent in the 1954 vote. Both the state federation and 
industrial union council have endorsed Williams. 


MINNESOTA 
Gov. Orville Freeman (D.), who won in 1954 with 
53 percent of the total vote as this office left Re- 
publican hands for the first time since 1939, is the 
Democratic gubernatorial nominee. He will be op- 
posed by Ancher Nelson (R.), REA administrator. 
Freeman had strong-farmer-labor support two years 
ago. 
Incumbent Sen. Thomas C. Hennings, Tr. (D.) was 
unopposed for his party’s renomination. He will 
run for re-election against Herbert Douglas, who 
won the Republican primary over four other candi- 
dates. Douglas was an unsuccessful candidate for 
attorney general two years ago. 
MONTANA 
A gubernatorial race is shaping up between in- 
cumbent Gov. J. Hugo Aronson (R.) and Attorney 
Gen. Arnold Olsen (D.), a liberal who has twice won 
statewide office while other Democrats on the ticket 
went down to defeat. 
NEBRASKA 
Gov. Victor E. Anderson (R.), elected two years 
ago with 60.3 percent of the total vote, is running 
for re-election. The Democratic candidate for the 
governor's seat is Frank Sorrell of Syracuse. 


NEVADA 

Sen.. Alan Bible (D.), elected to fill out the late 
Sen. Patrick McCarran’s term in 1954, won the 
Democratic primary, crushing three opponents almost 
four-to-one. McCarran’s protege, Julien Sourwine, 
who has been serving as counsel with the Senate 
Internal Security Committee under Sen. James O. 
Eastland (D-Miss.), trailed the field. 


The Republican nominee to oppose Bible was 
unopposed. He is Rep. Clifton Young (R.). 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Sen. Norris Cotton (R.) won renomination in the 
Sept. 11 primary and will face Democratic former 
Mayor Laurence Pickett of Keene in November. 


NEW MEXICO 
John F. Simms narrowly defeated Ingram B. 
Pickett, who had COPE backing, for the Democratic 
nomination for governor. He will run against for- 
mer Gov. Edwin L. Mechem (R.), who was unop- 
posed for the GOP nomination. 


NEW YORK 

A hard-fought race between two candidates with 
records friendly to labor is shaping up for the Sen- 
ate seat of Herbert H. Lehman (D.), who is not seek- 
ing renomination. Lehman’s choice of his successor, 
who also has the backing of Gov. Averell Harriman 
(D.), is the Democratic nominee, Mayor Robert F. 
Wagner of New York City. The Republican state 
committee has named Attorney Gen. Jacob Javits 
(R.) to oppose Wagner in December. Lehman was 
elected in 1950 with 48.1 percent of the total vote. 


NORTH CAROLINA 
Sen. Sam Ervin (D.) won an easy primary victory, 
tantamount to re-election. Ervin, who was first ap- 
pointed and then elected to fill the vacancy caused 
by the death of Sen. Clyde R. Hoey (D.), had the 
backing of the state federation of labor and the rail- 
way brotherhoods. 


NORTH DAKOTA 


Intense dissatisfaction with GOP farm policies in 
this normally Republican state could cause an upset. 
Sen. Milton Young (R.) is running for re-election. 
His Democratic opponent, Quentin Burdick, counsel 
for the North Dakota Farmers Union and son of 
Rep. Usher L. Burdick (R.), has local COPE backing 
and the endorsement of the Non-Partisan League 
state convention. 


OHIO 


Sen. George Bender (R.), who was elected in 1954 
with only 50.1 percent of the total vote, is the GOP 
candidate for re-election. He has appointed Sec. of 
the Treasury George Humphrey as his campaign 
manager. Gov. Frank Lausche (D.), Bender’s oppo- 
nent, is reported to have lost strength after his an- 
nouncement on TV that he “might” vote with the 
Republicans to organize the Senate. 

The Democratic candidate for Lausche’s seat as 
governor is Michael V. DiSalle, former Price Ad- 
ministrator. The Republican gubernatorial nominee 


is Attorney Gen. C. William O’Neill (R.), who has 


never been beaten for any office. 
OKLAHOMA 


Sen. A. S. Mike Monroney (D.) easily won re- 
nomination over three Opponents in the Democratic 
primary. He will meet Douglas McKeever, who 
defeated three opponents in his bid for the GOP 
nomination. 


career a, 
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OREGON 

The Republican’s “No. 1 target,” Sen. Wayne 
Morse (D.), won in 1954 as the GOP candidate with 
74.7 percent of the total vote, and now has the sup- 
port of the state federation of labor, industrial union 
council and the railway brotherhoods in his bid for 
re-election as a Democrat. His opponent, Douglas 
McKay, former Interior secretary, won the GOP 
primary over three other candidates. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Elected in 1950 with 51.3 percent of the vote, 
Sen. James Duff (R.) is running for re-election. His 
Democratic opponent for the Senate is former Phila- 
delphia Mayor Joseph Clark, who has been endorsed 
by the state industrial union council, the railway 
brotherhoods and the state federation of labor. 


RHODE ISLAND... 
“Gov. Dennis J. Roberts (D.), elected 1 in 1954 with 


58.1 percent of the vote, is expected to be a candidate 
for re-election. Rhode Island Republican primaries 
will be held Sept. 17 and the Eieeadieratic nomina- 
tions will be made Sept. 26. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


The two incumbent Senators in this Democratic 
state were both unopposed in the primary. They are 
Sen. Olin Johnston (D.), who defeated Strom Thur- 


mond in 1950 with labor support, and Sen. Strom}: 


Thurmond (D.), who won in 1954 on write-in ballots 
and then promised to resign and run again in 1956 
for the remaining four years of his term. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 
Sen. Francis Case (R.) is running for re-election. 
The Democratic nominee for his seat is Kenneth 
Holum, a liberal who ran against Sen. Karl Mundt 
(R:) in 1954. COPE has endorsed Holum. 


mary for governor, equivalent to election, over Ralph 
Yarborough in a runoff election by 3,000 votes. In- 
cumbent Gov. Allan Shivers.(D.) did not run for re- 
election. 


UTAH 
Conservative State Sen. Alonzo F. Hopkins (D.) 


won the Democratic nomination for the Senate over| } 
former Gov. Herbert Maw (D.). He will oppose Sen. | ® 


Wallace F. Bennett (R.), who was unopposed in the 
primary. 3 

’ Gov. J. Bracken Lee (R.) was defeated in his bid 
for renomination for an unprecedented third term. 
The GOP primary Sept. 11 nominated George D. 
Clyde as its gubernatorial candidate. Clyde will run 


against liberal Salt Lake City Commissioner L. C. 
Romney (D.). 


VERMONT 
Vermont voters, who have never elected a Demo- 
crat to major office since the founding of the Re- 
publican Party 100 years ago, re-elected the incum- 
bents, Sen. George D. Aiken (R.) and Gov. Joseph 
B. Johnson (R.), in their party’s Sept. 11 primary. 


WASHINGTON 


Sen. Warren G. Magnuson (D.) was unopposed 
in the Sept. 11 primary, as was his GOP opponent in 
November, Gov. Arthur B. Langlie (R.). 

Gubernatorial nominations were won by State 
Sen. Albert D. Rossilini (D.), and Lt. Gov. Emmett 
T. Anderson (R.). 


WEST VIRGINIA 

A special election to fill the vacancy caused by 
the death of the late Sen. Harley Kilgore (D.) will 
be held in November. Gov. William C. Marland 
(D.), who could not run to succeed himself as gov- 
ernor, won the Democratic nomination over John G. 
Fox, backed by the state federation of labor, railway 
brotherhoods and the industrial union council, and 
three other candidates. The Republicans named ex- 
Sen. Chapman Revercomb (R.) to oppose Marland. 

Rep. Robert Mollohan (D.), who has the support 
of the United Mine Workers as well as AFL-CIO 
state organizations, won a five-way race for the 
Democratic gubernatorial nomination with about 43 
percent of the total vote and a plurality of more than 
46,000. He will be opposed in November by Cecil 
H. Underwood, former Republican leader of the 
state house of representatives. 


WISCONSIN 

Veteran Sen. Alexander Wiley (R.) fought a suc- 
cessful uphill fight to capture his party’s renomination 
in the Sept. 11 primary, defeating Rep. Glenn R. 
Davis (R.), isolationist supporter of Sen. Joseph Me- 
Carthy (R.). Davis had the endorsement of the Re- 
publican state convention, Wiley will now face Henry 
W. Maier, minority leader of the state assembly, who 
won the Democratic primary by a 2-to-1 margin. 

Gov. Walter Kohler (R.) is not seeking re-election. 
The Republican candidate for the governorship will 
be Atty. Gen. Vernon Thompson (R.). William Prox- 
mire, who lost a very close race in 1954, was un- 
opposed for the Democratic nomination, but showed 
surprising strength in the primary, getting 252,000 
“token” votes. 


- waged. 


the control by either party of both houses will once again hang on 


the leaders of the majority party, but the chairmanships of all 


Control of Congress 
All-Important Stake 


Control of Congress is the all-important political stake for 
which the current struggle for House and Senate seats is being 


Fought entirely on the state and local level, the November elec- 
tions to Congress nevertheless will have a far-reaching impact 
upon the nation as a whole. And the outlook—as of now—is that 


the narrow majority of a few seats—perhaps only by one or two 
election victories in the Senate. 

Upon congressional control depends the entire legislative out- 
Bh yey of the nation for the next four years. This results from the 
strong powers which the present structure of Congress confers ‘| - 
upon the majority leaders in both houses. Not only is the ques- 
tion of which legislation is to be acted upon determined largely by 


committees are assigned to the members of the party with the most 
members. These chairmen exercise strong powers, often sufficient 
to prevent any consideration of bills to which they are opposed. 

Neither party, under the present system of assigning committee 
chairmanships according to seniority, can offer a slate of chairmen 
entirely satisfactory to labor’s viewpoint. A Democratic victory 
would, of course, leave the present structure basically unchanged. 

In the House, a Republican victory would again make Rep. 
Joseph W. Martin, Jr., (R-Mass.), who held that post in the Re- 
publican 80th and 83rd Congresses, Speaker instead of Sam 
Rayburn (D-Tex.). It also would probably return as the majority 
leader there, Rep. Charles Halleck (D-Ind.). 


Richard Stengel 
Tlinois 


Sen. Earle Clements 
Kentucky 


Claude Wickard 
Indiana 


Richard Richards 
California 


Michael V. DiSallie 
Ohio 


Goy. G. Mennen Williams 
; Michigan 
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=(/TS YOUR 
WASHINGTON 
Willard % Shelton 


WE ARE APPROACHING THE PERIOD of the Saiukea blitz- 
krieg when Pres. Eisenhower’s merry men, buttressed by all the 
most modern public relations techniques and TV “spots,” will try 
to make us think that-hot is cold and bad. is good. 


The principal GOP spokesmen, for a couple of weeks, suddenly. 


seemed to be Sec. of Labor James P. Mitchell and his Undersec. 
Arthur Larson. Mitchell has been claiming great advances in civil 
rights under Pres. Eisenhower. Larson has been claiming, among 
other, things, the 1932 Norris-La Guardia anti-injunction law as a 
Republican achievement. 

Let us remind Mr. Mitchell that Franklin D. Roosevelt gave our 
Negro citizeris the Fair Employment Practices Commission of World 
War Il, stuffing it down the throats of Dixiecrats and resentful 
Republicans in Congress. 


ee Roosevelt’s funeral train wound to Washington from Warm 


Springs, Ga., Negro women wept. No Negro leader ever had to say 
about Roosevelt, as Roy Wilkins of the National Association for the 


Advancement of Colored People said about Pres. Eisenhower and | ; 


the school integration riots: 


~~ 


“All the nation is watching in shocked horror at men making war | 


upon children and upon the Supreme Court—and from the White 
House not a mumbling word... . 

“Here is one man (Eisenhower) who, without favoring your child 
or mine or trespassing upon any right of a state, could set a moral 
tone for the nation in this sorry mess, but he chooses to stand mute.” 

Mr. Larson is a student, so he must know the history of Norris 
and La Guardia. They were “Republicans,” all right, and they 

- shoved through their anti-injunction statute with the help of Demo- 
cratic votes. The nerve-shaken Herbert Hoover, in the depths of 
the depression, signed the bill. 

And both Norris and La Guardia, in 1936, piclenas for the re- 
election of Franklin D. Roosevelt. The Democratic Party has fre- 
quently gained enormous recruitments from “liberal” Republicans 
driven from their own party. Sen. Wayne Morse (D-Ore.) is only 
the most recent example; Norris and La Guardia preceded him, and 
so did Harold Ickes, and the tradition is an honorable one. 

x k * 


DURING THIS CAMPAIGN we are going to hear a lot of Re- 
publican pretenses of great liberality and humanitarianism. 

The job of nominating Pres. Eisenhower at the GOP convention 
was given by the Republican machine to Rep. Charles Halleck 
(R-Ind.), 

Halleck bragged in his nointuating speech about the “substantial 
increase” that “we have brought about in the minimum wage.” 

But on July 20, 1955—almost exactly 13 months before he 
nominated Eisenhower—Halleck spoke in the House of Representa- 
tives against the $1l-an-hour wage pending in the Democratic bill 
and in favor of a Republican amendment to hold the minimum 
wage to 90 cents. 

“Personally (said Halleck in the House), I think the 90 cents is 
a reasonable increase. Is there any question that the President's 
position is that 90 cents is an.adequate, ample figure? He would be 
gravely concerned if a figure greater than 90 cents were to be 
enacted.” 

It is respectable for the GOP to try to hold down minimum wages. 
It is not respectable for Republicans to pretend, as Halleck did, that 
they “Seong about” a “substantial increase.’ 

x wk * 


AMONG THE EIGHT “SECONDING” SPEECHES in favor of 
Etsenhower’s renomination, the most fascinating was that from one 


Donald Jarrett, announced by the cynical Chairman Joseph Martin 
as a “member of the Farmers Union.” 


A Farmers Union member who loves Eisenhower must surely be 
a rarity, observers thought. The Farmers Union, led by Pres. James 
Patton, is the rank-and-file farmers’ group most violently opposed 
to Eisenhower-Benson farm policies. 


Roscoe Fleming, a columnist for the Denver Post, reported the 
facts: Donald Jarrett “joined” the Farmers Union on Aug. 16— 
exactly six days before he stood up as an exhibit in San Francisco 


and pretended that he was an authentic spokesman for the Farmers 
Union, 


Jarrett, according to Fleming's report, was actually driving on his 


way to San Francisco, for his prearranged “seconding” speech for 


Eisenhower, when he “stopped” at headquarters and “joined” the 
Farmers Union. 


Whatever happens... 


Morgan Says: 


Integration Can't Be Stopped 


(This column is excerpted from the nightly 
broadcasts of Edward P. Morgan, ABC com- 
mentator, sponsored by the AFL-CIO. Listen to 


Morgan over the ABC network Monday through — 


Friday at 7 p. m., EDT.) 


I Energy Commission predicts that in a handful of 
decades nations will be able to control the climate of 
the whole world—providing, one presumes, they can 
agree on where and when to space the rainy days. 

This is all very exciting. But coming as it does 
right now, these develop- 
ments only underline by 


that we have done very 
little yet to improve the 
weather of men’s emo- 
tions, to clear the clouds 
of ignorant prejudice and 
fearful hate from the hori- 
zons of the human mind. 
It is these disturbances 
of the emotional atmos- 
‘ phere that have been 
Morgan breaking like ugly storms 
onto the front pages from the schoolyards of the 


South and its troubled borders. We soon will have: 


a house that spins on an axis and can adjust to sun- 
shine or snow at the push of a button, but many, 
many people—and not just southerners either— 
stand riveted to the floor by the rusty nails of an old 
and stubborn bitterness, unable to focus on the 
broader view. 


It is a tragedy gouged into the faces, and more 


Vandercook Says: 


SEE by the paper that a member of the Atomic’ 


cruel and striking contrast 


sadly, into the hearts of the Negro youngsters who 
have to run the gamut of these storms, a tragedy 
becoming more intense somehow by the circum- 
stances which make it both unnecessary and in- 
evitable. 

The integrationists are accused of extremism by 
forcing the issue now. But what is the issue they 
are forcing beyond compliance with the law and the 
recognition of the fact that they are human. beings? 
One searches the faces of these people and their 
children, one pores over the accounts of tension in 
Clinton and Sturgis, in Mansfield and Texarkana, or 
wherever, and one can find in the Negroes only the. 
extremism of patience and a determination tempered 
with an almost shaming dignity. 

Many of us don’t seem to grasp the power of this 
fact: the fact that Negroes are .determined to be 
accepted as people. The human resources of strength 
and quiet pride they have already demonstrated make 
all the more inevitable the change that the real ex- 
tremists are fighting so savagely against. 

Small comfort it can be for the moment, but the 
very desperation of this resistance would seem to 
indicate that even the racists themselves feel, though 
they do not yet accept, the emptiness of their cause. . 
The fact that, almost without exception, mobs have 
fallen back before legitimate forces of law and order 
makes the more ironic what might be called the 
leadership of silence that is coming from Washington 
over these tortured matters. 

But whether bold and honest and outspoken po- 
litical leadership is forthcoming to ease the pain of 
the change or not, the change is already being 
wrought, to bring equal rights to all. The extremists 
can delay it, but they cannot stop it. 


All Integration News Not Bad 


(This column is excerpted from the nightly 
broadcasts of John W. Vandercook, ABC com- 
mentator, sponsored by the AFL-CIO. Listen to 
Vandercook over the ABC network Monday 
through Friday at 10 p. m., EDT.)~ 


OR the past week, much (though not all) of the 


news of what has happened when certain Ameri- 
can communities have undertaken to Obey the Su- 
preme Court decision and allow Negro children to 
attend white schools, has been about as bad as could 
be. Fortunately, those ugly stories are not the whole 
story. 


For instance, there’s the 
vast Atomic Energy extrac- 
tion plant of Oak Ridge, 
Tenn. At the beginning 
of the school year (last 
year) by federal order, 
segregation was ordered at 
an end in the Oak Ridge 
schools. There were no 
demonstrations; no vio- 

ee Oe lence. Nor—this year— 
Vandercook has the infection spread. 
Today, in the Oak Ridge High School, some 40 
Negroes attended classes passively, and apparently 
on the easiest of terms, with 1,500 white fellow 
students. 


In the neighboring junior high school, the propor- 
tion of Negroes to whites is reckoned at 60 to 1,400. 
In neither school has there been any disturbing in- 
cident. Operations, declared the local high school 
principal, are “as smooth as silk.” Mobs in Mans- 
field, Tex., have created, and are sustaining with 
evident official approval, a reign of terror. Yet, in 


As We See It: 


the eastern part of that same great state, we are 
reminded that more than 70 schools have gone 
through the mild trauma of racial integration, with- 
out serious shock, or lasting wounds of any kind. 

The town of Hillsboro, Ohio, for two years oc- 
cupied its own small, uncomfortable, niche in the 
news because of persistent attempts through the 
courts, of local segregationists there to stop, or, in- 
definitely to put off, the mingling of children of dif- 
ferent colors in the same classrooms. Today, all 
those efforts having failed, all of Hillsboro’s Negro 
and white children quietly went, for the first time in 
the town’s history, to the same elementary school. 
A dispatch from Hillsboro exults: “And there wasn’t 
even the slightest ripple of difficulty in this southern 
Ohio town.” An antiquated, previously all-Negro 
school building has simply been abandoned. Nor 
does that complete the list. 

In Poolesville, Md., in the face of a noisy but 
seemingly fruitless demonstration by an estimated 75 
pro-segregationists, Negro children began attending 
classes with their white neighbors. Police—it is true 
—were on hand. But they were not called upon to 
act. 

In a small town in Oklahoma, near the Arkansas. 
line, 20 Negroes have been integrated, without inci- 
dent, with 145 white pupils. 

The least opposition to integration seems to come 
from children. Among adults, the least opposition 
to integration is manifest by the well-paid and by the 
well-educated. The fiercest opponents of integration 
are the least educated and those in the lowest income 
brackets. The spawning ground of violence, as it has 
ever been is lies, then in ignorance and poverty. 
Happily, as America has long since learned—both 
are curable. 


Thompson Hits Foes of Fund Bill 


USINESS, insurance interests and the Admin- 

istration were blamed by Rep. Frank Thomp- 

son, Jr. (D-N. J.) for failure of the Douglas-Thomp- 

son bill on health and welfare funds to pass the last 
Congress. 

“Labor wanted the measure to protect the money 
workers invested in the funds,” said Thompson on 
the As We See It program, presented by the AFL- 
CIO over the American Broadcasting Co. radio net- 
work. 

“In fact, AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany intro- 
duced me to the idea,” Thompson said. “He talked 
to me about the bill that Paul Douglas had intro- 
duced in the Senate. Both bills provide that annual 
reports on health and welfare funds be made to the 
Secretary of Labor.” 


‘Thompson said that most of the other bills that 
had been introduced would cover labor health and 
welfare plans only, not all kinds. It appeared to 
him that many of those who introduced the bills 


r! were more interested in using them as a springboard 


8 fe 9 Chaat ei ay 72 
Se SARS Sy 4 Ta ence we ine 


for attacks on labor than they were in seeing that 
the funds were given legislative protection. 


He expressed hope for such legislation in the next 
Congress. “That depends on the men the voters 
elect this fall,”. he declared. 


Sen. Albert Gore (D-Tenn.) said also on As We 
See It that another bill which must be acted upon 
in the next Congress is one that would give the U.S, 
government the funds and authority to build large- 
scale reactors for peaceful production of atomic 
energy. 

The delay because of failure of i a bill in the 
last Congress, due to Republican and some Demo- 
cratic votes in the House, is_“costly,” said Gore. 
“The Soviet how have a 5,000 kilowatt reactor in 
production and a program to produce four to five 
times as much power as the U.S. Great Britain's 
first large scale plant is at the critical stage, which 
means that fission is beginning in the pile. They 


now expect power at a more économical rate than 
had been anticipated.” 
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AFL-CIO Board Backs 


Adlai, Estes 


(Continued from Page 1) 
tions of certain newspapers to the 
Adlai-Estes endorsement recom- 
mended by the AFL-CIO Execu- 
tive Council on Aug. 28. 

“Labor has a right to say we 
don’t want any part of either 
candidate, and that we won't 
endorse one. But labor also has 
the right to endorse,” Meany de- 
clared. 

“We make no pretense that we 
‘control’ anybody’s vote,” he added. 

Snorting that a West Coast paper 
had described.the Executive Coun- 
cil’s endorsement suggestion as an 
alleged “act of arrogance,” Meany 
charged that most papers make en- 
dorsement recommendations to 
their readers——the recommenda- 
tions of the one man who owns or 
controls the paper. 


Right to Recommend 

“We're told that there is ‘no val- 
ue’ to our endorsement, that the 
members of. our unions will do as 
they please. We know that, but 
we have the right to recommend,” 
Meany said. 

“No value to our endorsement?” 
Meany charged. “Then, it is odd 
that political candidates always 
want them, from us and from other 
organizations. & 

“The corporations play a big ac- 
tive part in politics. They make 
political decisions without going 
through any democratic process to 
determine what they should do. 
The corporation executives just 
make the endorsements.” 


The final, formal, action was an 
approval of a resolution submitted 
to the General Board by the Execu- 
tive Council. That statement simply 
said: . 

“That Adlai E. Stevenson and 
Estes Kefauver are hereby en- 
dorsed by the AFL-CIO for Pres- 
ident and Vice President, re- 
spectively, of the United States.” 

The COPE analysis of the plat- 
form measured the pledges and the 
record of both parties in terms of 
the AFL-CIO position on 14 key 
planks and found that on all counts 
the Republican platform or record 
did not meet the trade union posi- 
tion. 

Many Comparisons 

The planks covered by the anal- 
ysis included foreign policy, Taft- 
Hartley, “right-to-work” laws, civil 
rights, national economy, taxes, so- 
cial security, minimum wage, hous- 
ing, aid to education, farm, atomic 
energy and natural resources, im- 
migration and federal employes. 

The report also contained an 
analysis of the candidates and their 
records, concluding that Stevenson 


Ticket 


Hartley Would 
Strengthen T-H 


Fred Hartley, Jr., chairman 
of the advisory board of the 
National Right to Work Com- 
mittee, and co-author of the 
Taft-Hartley Act, thinks the 
act should be strengthened. 

He declared on the Report- 
‘ers’ Round-Up, heard over 
the Mutual Broadcasting Sys- 
tem, “I would strengthen the 
secondary boycott provisions 
of the law because they have 
been violated, both through 
the lack of strength in the 
law ‘and by other devious 
means. 

“I believe that the nation- 
wide strike provision, which 
although successful in 10 out, 
of 11 instances when it was 
invoked, could be strength- 
ened by applying the anti- 
trust laws.” j 


and Kefauver were the candidates 
closest to labor’s views. 

A victory for Stevenson, the 
analysis said, would help elect a 
more liberal Congress and make it 
possible to bring about enactment 
of a broad program of progressive 
legislation advocated by labor. 


Course of Action 


Also approved by the Board was 
a four-point report by the Commit- 
tee on Political Education which 
recommended a course of action 
for unions between now and Elec- 
tion Day. That report called for: 

1—A call by every AFL-CIO in- 
ternational union to its local affi- 
liates to cooperate fully in drives to 
bring about voting registration for 
“all trade union members and 
adult members of their families.” 

2—Widest possible distribution, 
among local unions and their mem- 
bers, of the analysis of the plat- 
forms and the candidates’ records, 
as prepared by the Committee on 
Political Education and submitted 
to the General Board. 

3—Redoubled efforts to raise 
funds through $1 voluntary con- 
tributions by workers to support 
congressional candidates endorsed 
by COPE. 


4—Encouragement to union 
members to make similar voluntary 
contributions for the election of 
Stevenson and Kefauver. 


“It should be a matter of pride 
to get workers to register and vote 
on Election Day and to contribute 
to COPE,” Pres. Meany told the 
General Board members. 


headquarters building. 


Board. 


of the Taft-Hartley Law. 


fight against these influences.” 


Meany Tells an Anecdote: 
Big Biz, GOP & T-H Law 


Chicago—An eye-witness anecdote showing the close connec- 
tions between big business and the Republican Administration was 
given the AFL-CIO General Board members by Pres. George 
Meany and they listened with sharp interest. 

Meany told the group about a visit he had paid to the White 
House, many months ago, in order to invite personally Pres. 
Eisenhower to dedicate the cornerstone of the new AFL-CIO 


While I waited in a small reception room to see the President, 
Meany said, a number of other men entered the room—among 
them, Senators Mundt and Case, both Republicans of South 
Dakota, and Judge Boyd Leedom, who had just been appointed 
by Pres. Eisenhower to serve on the National Labor Relations 


In Meany’s presence, Leedom was introduced to Gerald Mor- 
gan, a member of the White House staff, with these words: “Judge, 
you'll have no difficulties on problems about the legislative intent 
Just get in touch with Mr. Morgan, 
here, for he’s the man who wrote it.” 

Meany recalled that Morgan, a corporation lawyer, was on the 
staff of the Republican National Committee at the time in 1947 
when the Chamber of Commerce and the National Association 
of Manufacturers were pushing for passage of the anti-labor law. 

“These are our political enemies, in the sense that these groups 
don’t believe in unions,’ Meany said. “We’ve got to make the 


of Adlai and Estes. 


The sole speech in opposition to 
endorsement came from Vice-Pres. 
John R. Stevenson of the United 
Brotherhood of Carpenters. 

After Pres. Meany had brought 
the Executive Council’s endorse- 
ment recommendation before the 
Board, Pres. William Pollock of the 
Textile Workers Union moved that 
the General Board approve the res- 
olution. 


Hails Maine Voters 

Pollock, whose union has a sub- 
stantial membership in Maine, 
hailed the Sept. 10 election results 
in that northeastern state. Looking 
back to the Maine experience, Pol- 
lock said: “We can’t win this elec- 
tion just by resolutions; we need 
action, too.” 

The Textile Workers haven’t 
enjoyed the “Republican prosper- 
ity,” Pollock said. “In the dis- 
tricts where working people live 
in Maine, they voted more heav- 
ily than ever before. The GOP 
tried to smear us by making an 
issue about labor contributions 
to the candidates. But they’d 
forgotten that we contributed a 
few years back to help a Re- 
publican, Senator Margaret 
Chase Smith, and, so, they had 
to drop that issue,” Pollock said. 

After Pollock, came a talk by 
Carpenters’ Vice-Pres. Stevenson. 

“We of the Carpenters cannot 
and will not commit our organiza- 
tion to any candidate for office,” 
he said. “The right to vote is given 
to every citizen and the members of 
the Carpenters cast their ballots 
without urging from our General 
Board. 

“But we wiil not sit here and 
vote to cast our vote for any candi- 
date mentioned here today.” 

Later, in a brief second appear- 
ance, Stevenson said that “nothing 
said here this morning changes the 
minds of the Brotherhood of Car- 
penters. We do not, as an organ- 
ization, endorse the candidate of 
any party for President of the Unit- 
ed States.” 


Reuther Quotes Records 

After the Carpenters’ official, 
came an uninterrupted series of 
speakers in behalf of endorsement. 

The first. of these—Pres. Walter 
P. Reuther of the United Automo- 
bile Workers—told the delegates: 

“Look at the voting record and 
then ask yourselves where we 
should stand. You will conclude 
that no trade union leader can, in 


A POLITICAL POINT is made by Pres. James C. Petrillo of the Musicians (left) as he confers with 
ether AFL-CIO officials at the General Board meeting. Discussing the matter with him are, clockwise, 
Pres. William McFetridge of the Building Service Employes, Auto Workers Pres. Walter P. Reuther 
and AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany. 


11 on Board Speak for Adlai, 
Estes Endorsement; One Dissents 


Chicago—An even-dozen speakers discussed the question of endorsing Adlai E. Stevenson and Estes 
Kefauver at the AFL-CIO General Board meeting. Eleven of them were enthusiastically in support 
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good conscience, stand aside on 
these issues.” 

Flourishing the COPE-published 
voting records in his hand, Reuther 
said: 

“COPE didn’t make this rec- 
ord; George Meany didn’t make 
it. The congressmen and the 
senators made the record. That 
record, based on all the issues— 
not just trade union issues—is 
the basis for our action.” 

Reuther compared the record of 
two congressional leaders: 

Rep. Charles Halleck of In- 
diana, a leading Republican and 
Rep. John McCormack, Democratic 
leader in the House. Halleck voted 
“wrong” on every issue in the COPE 
compilation while McCormack vot- 
ed “right” on the same tests. 

The test, he added, “isn’t whether 
Ike is a man full of human kind- 
ness. The test is in the record. 
Ike was rigid on social security, on 
minimum wages, on housing. Con- 
gress didn’t staff the NLRB. Ike 
dic. And he’s made it more vi- 
ciously anti-labor than Taft-Hart- 
ley, itself.” 

Sec.-Treas. Joseph Keenan of the 
International Brotherhood of: Elec- 
trical Workers endorsed Adlai and 
Estes, saying, “we’ve got to be in 
to help them win; we can’t sit idly 
by.” He made a plea, too, for help 
for liberal candidates for Congress, 
who need support and money to 
fight the millions of dollars going 
to conservative candidates. 


Hits Domination 
Pres. Peter T. Schoemann of the 
Plumbers joined in the discussion 
with a reminder that Martin Dur- 
kin, head of the Union before his 
death last year, had been an orig- 


inal member of Eisenhower's Cabi- 


net. 

“Durkin was a very good Secre- 
tary of Labor, for a very short 
time,” Schoemann said. He recalled 
that Durkin was forced t6 resign in 
protest over the way his proposed 
amendments to liberalize the anti- 
labor law were by-passed by the 
businessmen in Government. 

Pres. Al Hartung of the Wood- 
workers noted that conservative 
Douglas McKay is Pres. Eisenhow- 
er’s own candidate against pro-labor 
Sen. Wayne Morse in Oregon— 
where the Union has its headquar- 
ters. . 

“McKay was told by Eisenhower 
to run—and we’re supporting Morse 


as well as Stevenson and Kefauver,” 
Hartung declared. 
“ The Administration’s failure 
to support aid for schools, and 
its serious weaknesses in the 
realm of foreign policy were 
cited by Pres. Carl Megel of the 
American Federation of Teach- 
ers as good reasons for their 
endorsement of Adlai and Estes, 
Labor has a “duty and responsi- 
bility” to help mobilize support for 
Adlai and Estes, in the view of 
Pres. O. A. Knight of the Oil, 
Chemical & Atomic Workers. 
Knight said he has a high regard 
for Eisenhower’s reputation as a 
General, “but I think history will 
show him to be one of our poorest 
presidents.” He hailed Stevenson 
as one of the country’s “best minds” 
and Kefauver as “a constant and 
consistent supporter of legislatio 
for the people.” _ . 
Dubinsky Blasts Nixon 
Pres. David Dubinsky of the In- 
ternational Ladies Garment Work- 


ers Union said “the record is clear” 
in the 1956 election. 


“What are we up against? In 
1956, we vote for a Vice Presi- 
dent who might become a Presi- 
dent. If we vote for Eisenhower, 
we vote for Nixon who might 
become President. Nixon has as 
reactionary a record in Congress 
as any Senator. He voted against 
every measure for labor and the 
people. And Kefauver always 
voted right.” 

A strong plea for the Stevenson- 
Kefauver ticket was made by Pres. 
Joseph Beirne of the Communica- 
tions Workers. 

Beirne voiced sharp criticism of 
Eisenhower’s handling of many do- 
mestic issues. He expressed concern 
that despite all the traveling by 
Secretary of State John Foster 
Dulles we weren't getting into a 
stronger position to face the prob- 
lems of the rest of the world. 

Jerry Raymond of the Mechanics 
Education Society wound up the 
discussion by saying his union 
would support Stevenson and Ke- 
fauver. 

Minutes later, the vote came— 
and to nobody’s surprise, it showed 
the AFL-CIO General Board over- 


son and Kefauver. ; 
Labor’s campaign to elect a lib- 
eral President and Vice President 


was under way. 
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whelming in its support of Steven- 
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Facts About Presidential Candidates. 


Ike, Adlai 
Records 
Examined 


(Text of the COPE report eval- 
uating the candidates.) 

In evaluating the candidates 
for the presidency, the citizens of 
this country should be influenced 
not by partisan or emotional con- 
siderations, but by facts. 

The nation is fortunate that 
both presidential candidates are 
men of stature, high patriotism 
and deep devotion to public serv- 
ice. There are, however, pro- 
foundiedifferences in their out- 
look, approach and basic phi- 
losophy with regard to the great 
problems facing our country and 
the world. 


DWIGHT D. EISENHOWER 


The President, during his term of 
office, has repeatedly expressed 
good intentions which he has not 
consistently carried out. His per- 
sonal charm and his two major ill- 
nesses have aroused the admiration 
and sympathy of the American 
people. 

Nevertheless, we must judge him 
by the one all-important yardstick 
—the record of his Administration. 

Gen. Eisenhower promised in his 
1952 campaign to corfect the 
“union-busting” features of the 
Taft-Hartley Act. This he has not 
done. He was accused by his own 
secretary of labor, the late Mar- 
tin P. Durkin, of breaking a com- 
mitment to urge Congress, in a 
special message, to enact a group of 
amendments which would have 
substantially improved the law. 
Durkin resigned in protest. , 

The following year, in 1954, the 
President did recommend to Con- 
gress certain limited amendments 
to the act. However, the bill that 
came out of the Republican-con- 
trolled Senate Labor Committee was 
so obnoxious that it was recommit- 
ted and killed, thanks to the friends 
of labor in the Senate. 


Inadequate Message 
Since then, the President has 
merely reiterated his previous in- 
adequate message, without giving 
any forceful or sustained leadership 


COPE Report Weighs 
Promises vs. Records 


(Text of the introduction to the COPE report to the AFL-CIO 
General Board) 


The privilege of self-government imposes a severe responsibility 
upon all citizens—the responsibility of sober, thoughtful, mature 
action to provide our country with elected officials of the highest 
possible calibre. As an integral part of our American democracy, 
we of the trade union re must assume our share of that 
responsibility. 

Political neutrality, ‘ this year of decision, would be an evasion 
of the clear duty we owe our own constituency—the trade union 
members of the United States. 

In obedience to that duty, and fully cognizant of our paramount 
‘responsibility to place the welfare of our nation before all else, 
COPE has surveyed the facts and the issues at this crucial point 
in our national history 

As we in the AFL-CIO clearly oduies out to the two political 
parties at their recent conventions, our judgment will be based 
equally upon the platform, the candidates and the records. 

It would be politically naive to base our conclusions merely 
upon self-serving statements of the candidates or their supporters 
or upon the party platforms without relation to the records of the 
national administration and of the parties in Congress. Election 
campaigns are not conducted in a vacuum. It would be unfair 
to the members we represent to fail to relate the platform pledges 
to the record of promises kept and promises broken. 

On behalf of the AFL-CIO, Pres. Meany told the Democratic 
resolutions committee and Sec.-Treas. Schnitzler told the Republi- 
can resolutions committee, that labor considers platforms serious 
declarations of the party’s beliefs, which are a solemn —— 
upon both the party and its candidates. 

Pres. Meany and Sec.-Treas. Schnitzler urged both parties to 
say what they mean and mean what they say; to avoid weasel 
words, glittering generalities or glib insincerity. In rendering judg- 
ment on the platforms, we have thus weighed the words and the 


Adlai E. Stevenson 


vice president. If Pres. Eisenhower 
jis re-elected and does not survive 
another four years in the White 
House, Richard Nixon would be- 
come President. His record as a 
representative and senator from 
California shows that Nixon voted 
consistently against measures sup- 
ported by labor. 
Must Evaluate V. P.’s 

There is nothing in his record in 
public office to provide any assur- 
ance that Nixon is qualified to serve 
as President of the United States. 
He has shown ultra-partisanship in 
political campaigns. He obviously 


performance, the promise and the record. 


to a drive for changes in the law 
that would make it fair to labor 
and management alike. 

At the same time, the President 
appointed men to fill vacancies on 
the National Labor Relations Board 
who have themselves amended the 
Taft-Hartley Act, by administrative 
fiat, in a way to make it more op- 
pressive and discriminatory against 
unions. Rulings by the Eisenhower- 
appointed majority have deprived 
millions of workers of legal protec- 
tions to which they are clearly en- 
titled and have permitted employers 
to engage in all-out union-busting 
campaigns with impunity. 

By contrast with his utter failure 
to carry out his campaign promises 
to labor, the President employed 
every pressure at his command as 


chief executive to prevail upon 


Hartford Auto Worker 
Battling for Congress 


Hartford, Conn.—A United Auto Workers international rep- 
resentative is battling a Junior Chamber of Commerce official here 
in an election campaign to represent Connecticut’s First District 


(Hartford County) in Congress. % 


State Sen. Patrick J. Ward,. the 
UAW official and president of the 
Hartford Industrial Union Council, 
won the Democratic nomination 
for Congress. He will oppose the 
Junior Chamber’s Ed May, the Re- 
publican candidate. 


Has Upper Hand 


Politicians of both parties credit | } 
Ward with having the upper hand || 


in the election campaign because 
of his political experience and the 
strong Democratic voting pattern 
of the district in recent years. 

The congressional seat is now 
held by Rep. Thomas J. Dodd, 
who vacated if to become the 
Democratic candidate for the U. S. 
Senate. 

Ward defeated Sen. Paul Amenta 
of New Britain by a 20,000 to 15,- 
000 vote margin in the Democratic 
primaries. 

Ward has been in politics for 15 
years—five as a Hartford alderman 
and 10 as a state senator. 

John M. Griffith, present state 
fepresentative from East Hartford 
and a member of Machinists Lodge 
1746, won the Democratic nomi- 


Ration for state senator in the 


Congress to enact the giveaway of 
tideland oil to the coastal states for 
private exploitation. He promptly 
fulfilled this campaign pledge to 
his campaign contributors in the 
oil industry. 

Pres. Eisenhower gave strong and 
enthusiastic support to the ill-fated 
Dixon-Yates contract, even after it 
was clearly shown to be of ques- 
tionable legality and a direct threat 
to the future of the Tennessee Val- 
ley Authority. 

Enriching Bankers 

The President took the lead in 
putting over tax reduction for big 
corporations and wealthy families, 
but opposed comparable tax relief 
for those in the low income brackets. 

The President has initiated fiscal 
and credit policies which have en- 
riched the bankers but pushed small 
business to the wall. He has pro- 
fessed sympathy for the plight of 
the farmers, but has followed the 
Benson policy of permitting farm 
prices to sag dangerously in order 
to discourage and diminish sur- 
pluses. 

Any factual analysis of the Eisen- 
hower Administration must show 
the marked difference in its attitude 
toward the problems of big busi- 
ness and the economic and social 
problems of the rest of the popu- 
lation. In every case, this Admin- 
istration has moved promptly and 
effectively to help big business. 

In almost every instance, this Ad- 
ministration has been hesitant and 
ineffectual in providing action to 
meet tthe needs of the average 
citizen. , 

This contrast clearly stems di- 
rectly from the character of the 


=| Eisenhower “team.” The President 


Patrick J. Ward 


Fourth senatorial district. 

A former shop steward and shop 
committeeman, he is at present 
educational director for the Con- 
necticut State Council of Machin- 
ists. He has served three terms in 
the House and has an outstanding 
record on the House Labor Com- 
mittee. 


'has surrounded himself—both in 
his Cabinet and in other key admin- 
istrative posts—with leaders and 
representatives of the big business 
world. Their philosophy permeates 
and dominates the Eisenhower Ad- 
ministration and nullifies the occa- 
sional attempts of the President to 
take a more liberal course. 

If he is re-elected, it is obvious 
that the President, because of his 
physical condition, will have to lean 
more ard more heavily on his big 
business “team.” This offers no 
hope to the workers of this country. 

The voters must also take more 
seriously into account this year the 
qualifications of the candidates for 


lacks the breadth of view and un- 
derstanding to be the President of 
all the American people. 

Another consideration which can- 
not be overlooked is that an Eisen- 
hower victory would probably 
sweep into office a number of old- 
guard Republican senators and rep- 
resentatives who are unalterably 
opposed to labor’s legislative pro- 
gram. We need mention only a 
few \iames, such as Dirksen, Cape- 
hart, Butler and Welker, to illus- 
trate this point. 


ADLAI E. STEVENSON 

Let us give equally searching at- 
tention to the record of Adlai E. 
Stevenson, the Democratic nominee 
for President. 

Stevenson was endorsed by both 
the American Federation of Labor 
and the Congress of Industrial Or- 
ganizations in 1952 on the basis of 
his fine record as governor of Illi- 
nois and his campaign pledges. 


Human Values First 

Labor does not regret that en- 
dorsement even though Stevenson 
lost the election. He took his defeat 
like a man. He has come back 
fighting. In 1952, he was a re- 
luctant candidate, drafted by his 
party. This time he is waging a 
more aggressive campaign. He has 
won the admiration of the great 
masses of the American people for 
his courage, integrity, good humor 


Estes Kefauver 


and illuminating intelligence. He is 
not repeating slogans but talking 
sense. 

One thing is certain. Stevenson 
places human values first. He is 
devoted to the free enterprise sys- 
tem, but does not believe the de- 
mands of big business should be 
given prior consideration over the 
needs of the people as a whole. 
The positive program outlined by 
Stevenson at the AFL-CIO unity 
convention last December and his | 
subsequent campaign addresses in- 
spire us with confidence in his abil- 
ity, sincerity and vision. 

As governor of Illinois, Stevenson 
exhibited rare executive and ad- 
ministrative ability. He possesses 
the spark of leadership and the 
knowledge of how to run the ma- 
chinery of government effectively. 

Since the 1952 campaign, Ste- 
venson has made extensive trips 
abroad and familiarized himself at 
first hand with the problems that 
are the key to a strong and success- 
ful foreign policy. He has sharply 
pointed out the weaknesses and the 
vacillations of the Eisenhower for- 
eign policy and has indicated a clear 
comprehension of the need for firm- 
ness in dealing with the Communit 
world. 

Kefauver an Asset 

As his running mate, Stevenson 
has Sen. Estes Kefauver of Ten- 
nessee, one of the most consistent 
and able liberals to emerge from 
the South. The record of Sen. Ke- 
fauver in Congress is outstanding. 
He has consistently supported pro- 
gressive measures and fought vigor- 
ously against reactionary legislation 
and giveaways. He is a great asset 
to the Stevenson candidacy and 
well qualified to serve as President 
himself, if fate so decrees. 

Finally, a victory for Stevenson 
would help to elect a more liberal 
Congress and make it possible to 
bring about the enactment of a 
broad program of progressive legis- 
lation advocated by labor. 


COPE Sup 


in every election. 


the next four vital years. 


Supplies Records 
—Voting Is Your Choice 


(Text of the conclusions to the COPE Report) 


We are ever mindful of the voluntary character of our organ- 
ization. We firmly believe in and we religiously protect the right of 
our individual members to make their own free choice in this and 


We are equally aware that trade union members have a right 
to look to their organization for recommendations and endorse- 
ment of candidates who will best serve the interest of all the peo- 
ple and who are best qualified to lead the American people during 


It is with full knowledge of labor’s duties and responsibilities, 


both to its members and to the nation, that the Constitution of 
the AFL-CIO instructs the Committee on Political Education to 
aid workers perform their rightful duties in the political life a 
our nation. - 

Thus COPE is conducting a major registration and ohcetiien 
vote campaign and is distributing to all of our members, in their 
homes, the factual voting record of the members of Congress. 

We trust that the foregoing analysis of the campaign issues and 
the candidates will be of assistance to the members of the General 
Board of the AFL-CIO and to working men and women of the 
nation in making a sound choice in the 1956 elections, 
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Platforms of Both Parties Analyzed — 


(Text of the COPE report anal- 
yzing the party platforms.) 


FOREIGN POLICY 


' The preservation of peace and 
freedom is the most important is- 
sue of our time. Soviet Russia is 
unmistakably the enemy of both. 
Thus America’s foreign policy must 
be keyed to a realistic understand- 
ing and acceptance of the fact that 
the United States must be the leader 
of the free world, in fact as well as 
word. - There can be no relaxation 
of our guard; no retreat from our 
commitments of aid, economic and 
military; to our allies; no halt to 
our continuing drive to win the 
hearts and loyalties of the under- 
developed and uncommitted na- 
tions. 

The Republican platform is 
based on two conclusions which are 
untrue. The platform says the 
“threat of global war has receded” 
and that “the advance of commu- 
nism has been checked.” The facts 
are exactly the opposite. The en- 
tire platform, based on these false 
premises, fails to spell out a sound 
foreign policy, which will provide 
leadership for the free world. 

The Democratic platform cor- 
rectly evaluates the threat of Soviet 
imperialism. It provides a sound 
base upon which to build a foreign 
policy which matches the realities, 
not the myths, of our time. The 
Democratic platform proposals for 
solution of the Middle Eastern 
crisis, the world’s most troubled 
spot today, stand in stark contrast 
to the Republicans’ failure to rec- 
ommend specific steps to end the 
threat of aggression in that area. 

The record shows that during the 
Eisenhower Administration, U.S. 
foreign prestige has dwindled ap- 
preciably. Specifically, Northern 
Vietnam was allowed to disappear 
behind the Iron Curtain because of 
our State Departments’ failure to 
give leadership to the free world. 
“ Red China has gained strength in 
the Formosa area because U.S. pol- 
icy was confused and confusing. 
Our allies have been frightened by 
sudden shifts in our policies, leav- 
ing NATO, our first line of defense 
in Europe, in a weakened condi- 
tion. 

The U.S. policy on colonialism 
has not been consistent. We have 
retreated from our professed belief 
that all peoples should have politi- 
cal self-determination when our al- 
lies have resisted nationalistic 
groups with armed might. Most 
important, however, is the aid given 
to Soviet peace propaganda by the 
Eisenhower Administration’s naive 
assumption that Soviet smiles at the 
Geneva conference and its latter- 
day de-emphasis of Stalin consti- 
tuted a desire by the Communists 
for peace. 

Practical men are not misled. 
They know these are mere Soviet 
tactics intended to lull the gullible 
into a false sense of security at a 
time when the free world must be 
strongest and most vigilant. <A 
foreign policy based on this false 
assumption is the most dangerous 
one the United States could adopt. 


TAFT-HARTLEY ACT 


Despite repeated campaign-year 
pledges to correct Taft-Hartley’s 
inequities, this vicious law today 
stands virtually intact. It still func- 
tions to weaken unions; makes a 
mockery of workers’ rights to or- 
ganize freely; interferes with col- 
lective bargaining and revives the 
hated labor injunction. Taft-Hart- 
ley must be overhauled, to provide 
the nation with a fair and workable 
statute which will promote har- 
monious, constructive and coopera- 
tive labor-management relations. 

The Republican platform, prais- 
ing the Eisenhower amendments, 
pledges an overhauling and im- 
provement of Taft-Hartley “along 


tions.. These proposals, the trade 
union movement unanimously 
agreed, would make Taft-Hartley 
worse. They repudiated the Presi- 
dent’s 1952 promises and were de- 
feated in 1954 only after a vigorous 
fight in which Senate Democrats 
united in defense of a free and 
democratic labor movement. On 


voted for a tougher T-H law. 

The Democratic platform, label- 
ing Taft-Hartley as inadequate, un- 
workable and unfair, calls for its 
repeal and the substitution of a new 
legislative approach based on the 
principles of the Wagner Act and 
the Norris-LaGuardia anti-injunc- 
tion law. 

This is a reiteration of the Demo- 
cratic pledge in 1952. However, 
experience has taught us that many 
Southern Democrats who occupy 
key positions on congressional com- 
mittees have flouted their party's 
platform commitments with im- 
punity. 

Obviously the only eventual solu- 
tion of this problem for labor is the 
election of liberal and progressive 
candidates for Congress regardless 
of party tag who will vote to over- 
haul the Taft-Hartley Act and make 
it a fair law. 

The record clearly shows that 
labor cannot look to Administra- 
tion supporters in the Congress for 
a just labor law. 


RIGHT-TO-WORK LAWS 


The deceitfully misnamed “right- 
to-work laws,” born out of the 
Taft-Hartley’s Section 14(b), con- 
stitute an extremely serious threat 
to organized labor and to stable 
labor relations. 

The Republican platform ignores 
this threat. 

The Democratic platform but- 
tresses its demand for Taft-Hartley 
repeal upon the additional grounds 
that these vicious “right-to-work” 
acts have “their genesis in its dis- 
criminatory anti-labor provisions.” 


CIVIL RIGHTS 


Discrimination and segregation 
continue to blot the banner of 
democracy. These evils are con- 
trary to our basic democratic prin- 
ciples; they are in conflict with our 
Constitution; they are repugnant to 
the trade union movement which is 
based upon the brotherhood of man. 

Nowhere is the practice of dis- 
crimination more evil than when 
applied to children seeking their 
American right to education. Sub- 
stantial progress has been made 
through the courts, which have 
clearly stated the federal respon- 
sibility to insure non-segregation in 
our public schools. The imple- 
mentation of this decree and the 
protection of citizens in their law- 
ful use of their political rights and 
their right of security from mob 
violence must be guaranteed by the 
federal government. 

Early enactment of a federal 
Fair Employment Practice law, plus 
an anti-lynching statute and aboli- 
tion of the poll tax are imperative 
as a matter of national morality. 
Clearly no federal civil rights legis- 
lation can be enacted until Senate 
Rule 22, which permits the fili- 
buster, has been changed. 

The Republican platform pays 
tribute to recent civil rights accom- 
plishments, seeking partisan credit 
for judicial victories in cases in- 
itiated by the Truman Administra- 
tion. The platform “accepts” the 
Supreme Court decision, but does 
not pledge the party to its imple- 
mentation. The platform supports 
the Eisenhower civil rights pro- 
gram, ignoring the fact that this 
measure was withheld for three-and- 
a-half years and then was intro- 
duced so late in the last session of 
the 84th Congress that it clearly 
had no chance of passage by both 
houses of Congress. The platform 
does not contain a pledge to elimi- 


the lines” of these recommenda- 


nate the filibuster. 


that key roll call, most Republicans 


The Democratic platform, while 
just as weak on the matter of 
implementation of the Supreme 
Court’s non-segregation decision, 
does contain a significant pledge to: 
change the Senate rules so that a 
minority could no longer thwart 
the will of the majority. 

Neither party has spoken on the 
subject of civil rights with the 
courage, conviction and leadership 
demanded by the realities of this 
‘day. Both parties failed to face up 
to their responsibilities. Because 
it calls for the elimination of the 
filibuster, which is the key to con- 
gressional action, the Democratic 
platform is preferable. 


NATIONAL ECONOMY 


The tremendous potentiality of 
the American economy can mean 
constant advancement for our way 
of life. The achievement of this 
ever-growing standard of living can 
be realized only if our government 
takes steps to bolster maximum em- 
ployment, maximum production 
and maximum purchasing power; 
and is never satisfied with the easy 
economic complacency of “second 
best years.” This means the adop- 
tion of specific legislation to broad- 
en the purchasing power of city 
workers and farmers and protect 
the economic investment and well 
being of the small businessman. 

The Republican platform, plac- 
ing its reliance on “an atmosphere 


of confidence” inspired by its pro- | 


big-business approach, contains no 
program or promise for the achieve- 
ment of prosperity based upon high 
consumer purchasing power. It 
demonstrates no vision of the great 
prosperity which can be America’s 
through wise and proper utilization 
of atomic energy, automation and 
the new knowledge of our labora- 
tories. 

The Democratic platform sets as 
its goals a full prosperity economy, 
with an increase of 20 percent or 
better in the average standard of 
living. It seeks a $500 billion na- 
tional economy, fully realizable if 
sound economic. programs are 
adopted. It proposes domestic pol- 
icies which the trade union move- 
ment has urged to realize labor’s 
goal of a true prosperity, shared by 
all our citizens. 


TAXES 


The necessity and the economic 
advisability of an immediate cut in 
taxes for low- and middle-income 
families and for small corporations, 
plus a simultaneous plugging of tax 
loopholes which give unfair advan- 
tage to special interest groups, has 
been repeatedly emphasized by the 
trade union movement. 

The Republican platform, which 
pledges tax reduction with particu- 
lar consideration for low- and mid- 
dle-income families and small in- 
dependent businesses, adds the pro- 
viso that such a reduction must fol- 
low a balanced budget. This pledge 
does not square with the record of 
the Administration, which gave tax 
relief to wealthy corporations and 
individuals- far in excess of that 
granted average citizens and with 
no regard, at that time, for balanc- 
ing the budget. 

The Democratic platform prom- 
ises tax relief first to small inde- 
pendent business and small individ- 
ual taxpayers. Its program is spe- 
cific, providing for an increase in 
the personal exemption from $600 
to $800, an equitable tax relief pro- 
gram long sought by the trade un- 
ion movement. 


MINIMUM WAGES 


Increases in living costs, plus the 
nation’s rapid rise in productivity, 
justify a federal minimum wage of 
$1.25 an hour, with coverage ex- 
tended to include large retail, serv- 
ice and agricultural establishments. 

The Republican platform notes 
that the minimum wage has been 
increased, but does not record the 


fact that the present $1 level was 
achieved over the bitter opposition 
of the Administration. The plat- 
form calls for the extension of cov- 
erage to “as many more workers as 
is possible and practicable” but the 
Administration, despite four years 
of promises, never proposed a meas- 


ure for the extension of the act’s 


coverage. 


The Democratic platform says it 
is “imperative” that the minimum 
wage be raised to at least $1.25 an 
hour and pledges “as a matter of 
priority” the extension of the act 
to all workers in or affected by in- 
terstate commerce. 


SOCIAL SECURITY 


The tremendous value of Social 
Security, economically, socially and 
morally, has been clearly proven| 
during the years since this social 
justice legislation was first enacted. 
But achievement of a fully ade- 
quate American system of compre- 
hensive social insurance means we 
must increase the benefit levels to 
balance the increase in living costs. 

America must, as well, adopt a 
uniform unemployment insurance 
system to end the inequities of 51 
competing state and territorial sys- 
tems, which do not provide. ade- 
quate protection for unemployed 
workers or for the economy during 


‘| periods of mass unemployment. 


Workers injured on the job have 
inadequate protection; workers de- 
prived of income because of illness 
have no protection; America has no 
adequate national health insurance 
system, which it desperately needs. 

The Republican platform, recall- 
ing extension of benefits to 10 mil- 
lion Americans and increases to 614 
million, says: “We shall continue to 
seek extension and perfection of a 
sound social security system.” How- 
ever, the vast majority of Repub- 
licans in the Senate voted in op- 
position to the improvements in the 
Secial Security law won during the 
last session of Congress by labor’s 
intensive efforts. The Republican 
platform does not mention a fed- 
eral standard for unemployment or 
workmen’s compensation nor dis- 
ability insurance and its only men-| 
tion of health insurance is to call 
for re-insurance and pooling ar- 
rangements to speed the progress of 
voluntary health insurance. Labor 
opposed the re-insurance plan in 
the 84th Congress as a sham, bene- 
fiting only insurance companies. 

The Democratic platform pledges 
efforts to increase social security 
henefits across the board; to work 
for a stronger unemployment in- 
surance system with broader cover- 
age and increased benefits and it 
favors protection against the tempo- 
rary wage losses due to short term 
illnesses. The platform pledges 
support for all efforts, public and 
private, to wage war on diseases 
but it contains no pledge of na- 
tional health insurance. 

The record clearly shows that 
support for social security improve- 
ments has uniformly come from a 
majority of the Democrats in Con- 
gress and opposition has come from 
a majority of the Republicans. 


HOUSING 


America’s housing needs. must be 
clearly apparent to even the most 
casual observer. Disease-ridden 
slums, over-crowded homes, acres 
of antiquated buildings, a grim 
shortage of homes for rent or for 
sale at prices the average low- and 
middle-income family can afford— 
all: these examples can be found 
in every American city. The hous- 
ing needs of America can be met 
only by building at least 2. million 
more homes a year; by providing 
large-scale, low-rent public hous- 
ing; by adopting a middle-income 
housing program, with special suit- 
able housing for the nation’s elder 
citizens; by an expansion of the 
urban redevelopment program. 


The Republican platform con- 


tains no pledges of future action 


meet the housing shortage. | 


(Co 


merely lauds past Republican acgHouse 
tions, suppressing the record whichgsamef 


shows the Eisenhower Administra. 
tion opposed all attempts to pro. 
vide a more realistic housing pro. 
gram and Republican congressmen 
and senators consistently voted 
against public housing. 

The Democratic platform pledgg 
a well-rounded housing program, 
based on revival of the 1949 Hous. 
ing Act with additional improve. 
ments to mect 1956-type housing 
problems. 

The record shows that major 
support for housing legislation has 
come from Democratic ranks in 
both houses. 


FARMERS | 
Labecr’s traditional interest in the 
welfare of farm families, who are 
consumers of the goods workers 
manufacture, has led labor to fight 


continuously for a comprehensive; 


farm program. Such a program 
must embrace price supports, con- 
servation payments, low-interest 
loans and rural electrification, with 
vigorous action taken to save the 
moderate-sized family farm from 
elimination. 

The Republican platform con- 
tains praise of the Eisenhower Ad- 
ministration, plus a multitude of 
pledges of future actions to aid 
farmers. The praise of the Eisen- 
hower record does not match the 
facts of the decline in farm income 
to its present dangerous level, nor 
do the promises of action seem to 
provide an effective formula for 
insuring the farmer his fair share 
of the national income. 
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The Democratic platform |ike- 
wise contains specific promises to 
aid the farmer, many of them simi- 
lar to steps supported by the AFL- 
CIO to improve farm income which 
has fallen nearly $4 billion during 
the Eisenhower Administration—a 
drop reflected in mounting unen- 
ployment in industries directly sup- 
plying the farmers’ needs. 

The record in Congress shows 
that the Republicans have been lag- 
gard in moving to meet the farm 
price crisis while the Democrats 
have supplied the driving force for 
constructive action. 


AID TO EDUCATION 


The labor movement for more 
than a century has fought for the 
principle of free public education 
and for effective programs which 
would implement that principle. 
The shortage of decent, safe school 
rooms and the shortage of qualified, 
well-paid teachers is a_ national 
tragedy and a horrifying waste of 
the nation’s most precious resource 
—its children. 

The American labor movement 
will not withdraw from this fight 
until we have achieved for every 
child, without regard to race, creed, 
color or economic status, a sound 
education, in a decent classroom, 
from a teacher who i§ adequately 
and justly paid. This goal can only 
be achieved by a federal program 
of aid to education including school 
construction, teachers’ salaries, and 
loans and scholarships for worthy 
students. 

The Republican platform only 
promises to “renew its efforts to 
enact a program based on sound 
principles of need and designed to 
encourage increased state and local 
efforts to build more schools.” I 
contrast to this narrow and unspe- 
cific promise, is the record of two 
years of delay before the Eisen 
hower Administration offered @ 
school-aid program. That program 
was woefully inadequate and chat- 
acterized by the Council of Chief 
State School Officers as “written in 
the tone of a mortgage banker lend- 
ing money to a pauper.” 
year, a school construction bill was 
killed by Republican votes in the 


(Continued on Page 15) 
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Nn to 


—acfHouse of Representatives after a 
hichfssameful display of cynical political 
stra.gmaneuvering involving a civil rights 


cratic ranks, while the majority of 


(Continued from Page 14). 


sider which Republican leaders sup- 
ported to gain opponents for the 
school bill. 
The Democratic platform, pledg- 
ing equal educational opportunity 
without discrimination. to all chil- 
dren, supports federal financing to 
aid schools and to provide better 
teacher training. . 

_ The record clearly shows that 
support for federal aid to education 
has come generally from the Demo- 


the Opposition to these vital meas- 
ures has come from the Republicans. 
in Congress. 


ATOMIC ENERGY AND 
NATURAL RESOURCES 


The need for adequate develop- 
ment of our great natural resources, 
including multi-purpose construc- 
tion to provide flood control, navi-’ 
gation, irrigation, recreation and 
hydroelectric power in the nation’s 
major river basins has been repeat- 
edly stressed by the trade union 
movement. The need for prompt 
action to translate the promise of 
peaceful use of atomic energy into 
reality has been spelled out by the 
AFL-CIO in testimony before con- 
gressional committees on repeated 
occasions. 

The Republican platform com- 
mends the Eisenhower Administra- 
tion for encouraging state and local 
governments, public agencies and 
regulated private enterprise to par- 
ticipate actively on a “partnership” 
basis in comprehensive water and 
power development and pledges 
vigorous development of atomic 
energy. 

The record shows that the Eisen- 
hower Administration engaged in a 
gigantic giveaway program, de- 
signed to place the nation’s wealth, 
owned jaintly. by all.the people, at 
the disposal of a select group of 
private investors for private gain. 
The platform claims credit for flood 
control planning but Pres. Eisen- 
hower vetoed such a program after 
Congress had adjourned. In the 
field of atomic energy, despite Re- 
publican platform claims, this new 
source Of power has gone deliber- 
ately untapped throughout the 
Eisenhower Administration. 

The Democratic platform pledges 
unstinting support for a full, inte- 
gtated program of development, 
protection, management and con- 
servation of natural resources. - It 
specifically promises rapid resump- 
tion of multi-purpose river basin 
development. The platform also 
condemns the Dixon-Yates private 
power deal and pledges an accel- 
erated domestic civilian atomic 
power program. is 


IMMIGRATION 


Trade union members, themselves 
the sons and daughters of families 
who came to America to find a new 
land of opportunity, have emotional 
as well as practical reasons for sup- 
Porling revision and liberalization 
of present immigration laws to as- 
sure an increase in quotas to over 
250,000 a year. 


The Republican platform con- 


tains no statement on immigration. 


The Democratic platform pledges. 


Prompt revision of the immigration 


law to eliminate provisions which| trned out to be a lot of one-dollar 
the trade union movement has at-| Pills from a lot of Maine wage- 
tacked. In particular, the platform| ers who were joined promptly 
Pledges more liberal admission of | bY their disgusted non-union neigh- 
relatives and continued support for| 0s in voting Democratic. 

escapees from behind the Iron 


Curtain. 


FEDERAL EMPLOYES 


Employes of the federal govern- 
ment are denied benefits guaranteed | sional district, and the still-unde- 
other workers. Their organizations] cided contest between Democrat 
have no statutory recognition, They| James C. Oliver and GOP Rep. 


workers in private industry. Adop- 
tion of a comprehensive program 
to improve their status, to insure 
salary increases and to liberalize 
the retirement system are long 
overdue. 

The Republican platform pledges 
to promote non-political career 
service under the merit system. 
However, the record shows that the 
Eisenhower Administration is oper- 
ating under a White House directive 
instructing agency heads to clear 
jobs and promotions with the Re- 
publican National Committee. Pres. 
Eisenhower vetoed two pay increase 
bills which were passed over the 
opposition of Republicans in Con- 
gress. ee 

The Democratic platform pledges 
recognition by law of employe or- 
ganizations representing their mem- 
bers, plus. protection and extension 
of the merit system, with wage in- 
creases to federal workers and 
“realistic” salaries to postal em- 


ployes. : 
kkk 
These are the key items in the 
platforms upon which the candi- 
dates will run. These are the phi- 
losophies which will guide the ac- 
tions of the candidates during their 
terms in office. 


their party’s platform. They have 


grams therein outlined. 

In judging the candidates for 
President and vice president as in- 
dividuals, we cannot divorce them 
from their supporters nor from 
their party philosophy, promises, 
pledges, and record. We weigh the 


espouse and, in fact, lead. 


The candidates have accepted : 


committed themselves to the pro-|i 


candidates as individuals, but we! §; 
add to the scale the cause they) & 


Democrats Show Liberal Attitudes 


It Can’t Be Done! 


By Otis C. Williams, Jr. 


Portland, Me.—A _ running- 
scared bid to smear the name of 
union labor and discredit Demo- 
cratic candidates backfired on the 
Ike-endorsed Republican forces 
in Maine’s national election pre- 
miere this week. 


Local organizing, registration and 
get-out-the-vote efforts by union 
citizens told a timely tale in the 
near-record balloting, but the back- 
fire of their own boobytrap left 
Republican faces both red and 
powder-burned. 

The sharp and resounding crack 
of working voters’ reaction also 
sent the gaudy Eisenhower band- 
wagon bumping out of the state 
with at least two flat tires and a 
hole in the bass drum. 

Democrats won a smashing up- 
set victory in this rock-ribbed Re- 
publican bastion, beating two, and 
possibly three, GOP candidates who 
had the personal endorsement of 
Pres. Eisenhower. 

They did it, too, in the face of 
scandalized Republican trumpeting 
that “evil CIO money” was being 
poured into Maine so that the 
“union bosses” could take over. 


‘Key Gimmicks Fiop . 
The big union money bogieman 


Without any doubt, the personal 
popularity of Democratic Gov. Ed- 
mund §. Muskie gave a big boost 
to the victory of Democrat Frank 
M. Coffin in the second congres- 


lack other improvements won by| Robert Hale in the first district. 


GOP Smear of Labor Backfires 
Voters Upset Dopesters to Elect Democrats 


Muskie’s personal appeal and ex- 
cellent record in office also helped 
to send the largest delegation of 
Democrats in many years to victory 
in the various races for the state 
legislature. 

But Republicans had used two 
key gimmicks in an all-out drive to 
whip Muskie in his race for re- 
election and kill off the chances of 
Democratic candidates for Con- 
gress. 

One of these was to wave the 
dark ages bugaboo of “sinister, big 
union” forces from “out-of-state” at 
Maine’s small army of farmers, un- 
organized white-collar workers and 
self-employed, small businessmen. 

The other was the Eisenhower 
bandwagon in person and in spirit. 

Neither one worked as Muskie 
smashed to the biggest personal vote 
victory ever handed a Maine chief 
executive, Coffin won the congres- 
sional seat of retiring GOP Rep. 
Charles Nelson, and Oliver ran 
Hale into an apparent recount for 
the tightest contest in Maine’s re- 
cent political history. 

Coffin will become the first Dem- 
ocratic congressman from Maine 
since 1936, and Muskie became the 
first Democratic governor since at 
least the Civil War to win re-elec- 
tion in a presidential year. 


Cropped Photo Used 


The attempt to involve union 
labor in the insinuated smear of 
Democratic candidates was fired off 
in an “expose” carried by the Bos- 
ton Herald and widely rehashed in 
Maine newspapers. 

One article was accompanied by 
a cropped photograph of Gov. 
Muskie standing with Denis Blais, 
a Lewiston Textile Union repre- 
sentative, and a member of the 
management of the Bates Mfg. Co. 


to show only the governor standing 
with the union leader. 

GOP gubernatorial candidate 
Willis A. Trafton immediately an- 
nounced: “To me this effort of the 
countrywide CIO to come into 
Mainé and interfere with our local 
election is a positive evil. 

“Tt is an insult to the intelligence 
of Maine working men and women. 
It violates the political rights of the 
individual citizen upon which 
America’s political heritage is 
founded.” 

Of this Muskie declared, “The 
story is as false as this cropped 
picture.” — 

Joining Muskie in a televised 
reply to the GOP tactic, Coffin told 
voters that labor groups had con- 
tributed about $2,000 to his cam- 
paign. ; 

The Maine CIO's Sec.-Treas. 
Blais said flatly that “any political 
activity or endeavor” by the union 
in Maine was purely on a local 
level. 

Labor Helped Voters 

Actually, although the state’s 
unions probably played their key 
role in the election as‘ the innocent 
bystander in the Republicans’ big 
scare attempt, union members put 
their biggest efforts into support of 
community get-out-the-vote drives 
throughout the state. 

Blais pointed to the Maine GOP's 
announced $100,000 campaign 
fund as opposed to the $30,000 
available to the Democrats. 

He said local union members had 
been contributing $1 and he knew 
that “nowhere near the state’s 
16,000 members had given.” 

‘The GOP ran a series of whiskey- 
endorsement type ads in the news- 
papers carrying photos and “mes- 
sages” from “typical” voters. One 
of these in the Portland Evening 


mill, But the picture had been cut 


Express under the heading “I’ve 


as Maine 


switched to Bill Trafton,” said it 
was because the signer “didn’t like 
the CIO moving into Maine” and 
added, “Union members are all 
right but their bosses are all 
wrong.” 
The Ike bandwagon toured Maine. 
An expensive trailer-truck rig, ac- 
companied by blaring music from 
public address amplifiers and pla- 
toons of locally recruited pretty 
girls, did the ballyhooing. 
In Portland, the bandwagon staged 
the first big torchlight political 
parade in a generation throwing Ike 
buttons by the handful. 
Throughout the whole campaign, 
in which the GOP won decisively 
only in the third district where Rep. 
McIntyre, a Republican, had union 
backing, the state Republican can- 
didates pounded the theme: 

“Vote twice for Ike—once for 
me now, and once for him in 
November.” 


Ike Technique Fails 


The President himself, in a widely 
publicized personal letter to a Rock- 
land, Me., publisher, warmly en- 
dorsed the bids of “Bob Hale and 
Cliff McIntyre” and “Jim Reid” 
and said: 

“I believe that the citizens of 
Maine who desire success for the 
Republican cause generally next 
November 6 should work for a 
complete Republican victory in your 
state next Monday.” 

Beside the voters’ apparent slap 
at this presidential endorsement, 
observers are also pointing out now 
that both Maine’s Republican sena- 
tors, Margaret Chase Smith and 
Fred Payne, campaigned strongly 
for the party’s ticket, with Mrs. 
Smith using the Ike technique in 
telling voters “if you like me, vote 
for the Republican candidates.” 

It didn’t work. 
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Adlai’s Chances Rated as Excellent 


Shift in Public Opinion Noted 
By Corps of Political Reporters’ 


By Willard Shelton 


A startled Republican. Party and a startled corps of political reporters suddenly have awakened, since 
the conventions, to a realization that the presidential race this year is a “horse race”—not a run- 
away for a non-active candidate bearing the “magic” name of Dwight D. Eisenhower. 

There are many factors responsible for this sudden shift in opinion: 

The foremost is the vigor, dash and drive of the campaign immediately launched by the Democratic 


nominees, Adlai E. Stevenson and® 


his running mate, Sen, Estes Kefau- 
ver of Tennessee. 


Nixon Weakness 

A second is the realization that, 
as of the moment, Vice Pres. Nixon 
is considered by almost unanimous 
observation to be a weakness in the 
Republican ticket. 

Nixon is recognized as a. for- 
midable campaigner in his own 
right, so skillful that his personal 
campaign might profoundly change 
the voters’ concept of him. As of 
now, however, he is listed by im- 
partial observers as a GOP liability. 

A third—and related—factor is 
the possibility that during the cam- 
paign, entirely apart from the ques- 
tion of Pres. Eisenhower’s present 
health, voters may be persuaded 
that the choice is really between 
the Stevenson-Kefauver ticket and 
Nixon as heir apparent of Repub- 
lican power. 

The 22d Amendment to the Con- 
stitution—the one pushed through 
Congress by Republicans and south- 
ern Dixiecrats to avenge themselves 
on the dead Franklin D. Roosevelt 
for winning third and fourth terms 
—prohibits Pres. Eisenhower from 
running in 1960—if he should win 
in 1956. 

All modern political experience 
shows that power inevitably flows 
away from a President in what is 
known to be his last term. This 
was the experience of Theodore 
Roosevelt the last two years of his 
second term, true of Coolidge in 
his second term, true of Harry S. 
Truman and his last Congress. 


Democrats Gaining 

A fourth factor—a formidable 
one—is the remarkable succession 
of Democratic victories that began 
in the states, localities and congres- 
sional districts immediately after 
the Republican presidential victory 
with Eisenhower in 1952. 

Democrats began capturing spe- 
cial congressional elections and 


governorships in 1953. They cap- 
tured both houses of Congress and 
many more governorships in 1954. 
They swept local and municipal 
elections in 1955 that they had not 
won for 20 years. 

The Democratic tide obatinedl 
this week—for the fourth consecu- 
tive year—even in Republican 
Maine, where Gov. Edmund S. 
Muskie won re-election by a sharply 
increased margin and Democrats 
captured one of three House seats 
and entered a contested recount in- 
volving a second. 

Not since 1934, high-water mark 
of the New Deal, had a Democrat 
won a congressional seat in Maine. 

Republican campaign strategists, 
speaking privately, have never 
claimed the Eisenhower “pushover” 
that National Chairman Leonard 
W. Hall publicly used to seem con- 
fident about. 

One GOP professional told 
this reporter, months before the 
convention and before the Presi- 
dent’s second ilmess and ileitis 
operation: “Sure we can lose. We 
will lose if we make the same 
mistakes we did in 1948.” 

The reference was to the overcon- 
fidence with which Gov. Thomas E. 
Dewey of New York, GOP nomi- 
nee, tolerantly smiled and plapned. 
his cabinet’ membership in the as- 
sumption he was a sure-shot victor 
over the hard-campaigning Harry S. 
Truman. 

Truman’s victory violently dis- 
rupted the supercilious “dumb- 
voter” doctrine that “campaigns 
don’t change anything.” 

The solid factors on which politi- 
cal observers now base their theory 
that Stevenson personally is a for- 
midable challenger to Eisenhower 
are numerous. 


Ridicule GOP Claims 
One is the fact that the Repub- 
lican slogan about “peace, pros- 
perity, progress” might easily be 
disrupted by any number 6f un- 


Urban League Head Sees 
Progress in Rights Battle 


Cincinnati—Race relations in 


America today are in the same 


historical period as labor-management relations were following 
passage of the Wagner Act in 1937 guaranteeing right of workers 


to join a union and bargain col-@ 


lectively, according to Theodore W. 
Kheel, newly elected president of 
the National Urban League. 

In his inaugural address, Kheel, 
noted mediator and arbitrator, 
pointed out that the Wagner Act 
“aroused an emotional storm of 
protest throughout the land not un- 
like the recent response to the Su- 
preme Court’s decision on school 
integration.” 

“Leagues and committees were 
formed to fight the law,” he said. 
“Schemes were devised to get 
around it, and dire predictions were 
made about what would happen if 
the law wasn’t repealed or held un- 
constitutional.” 

Kheel said that despite widely 
publicized demonstrations against 
the Supreme Court decision, “I in- 
cline to the belief that. the battle 
over the recognition of basic rights 
is near an end.” 

Pursuing his labor-management 
analogy, he argued that just as the 


establishment of labor’s basic rights 
for recognition was followed by 
complex economic and operational 
problems which had to be dealt with 
through negotiation, so the present 
job in improving race relations calls 
for contributions by specialists in 
various fields of knowledge—hous- 
ing, education, employment, psy- 
chology, economics—to further “the 
sensitive, complicated job of teach- 
ing and enabling all Americans to 
live together in harmony.” 


Similarly as labor and manage- 
ment have learned “to adjust 
opposing demands in the light of 
common objectives while mindful 
always that each has certain in- 
alienable rights,” Kheel declared, 
“many have now come also to real- 
ize that we all have a common 
interest in wiping out discrimina- 
tion wherever it exists and that any 
form of discrimination hurts those 
who commit just as surely as it 


foreseen and uncontrollable events. 

Most veteran experts ridicule the 
GOP claim that the Eisenhower- 
Dulles foreign policy is a brilliant 
success. They think Stevenson and 
Kefauver may exploit the actual 
weaknesses and failures of the pol- 
icy and the true menace of the 
Soviet Union’s diplomatic-economic 
offensive in the Middle East aad 
elsewhere. 


Another factor is that Stevenson 
is clearly his own man this year— 
a hard-fighting nominee who beat 
off serious challenges and made 
good his claim to genuine Demo- 
cratic leadership. 


There is this year no issue of 
“time for a change” away from the 
Democrats after “20 years of 
power.” Republicans are trying to 
revive what they call “Trumanism” 
as an issue—but observers doubt 
they can load controversies about 
the former President on Stevenson’s 
back after Truman tried to blitz 


Stevenson in the Democratic con- 
vention. 


Shift in Preference ; 

The preliminary tests of experi- 
enced- reporters reveal that~few: 
Stevenson voters of 1952 now seem 
inclined to shift to Eisenhower, but 
that apparently a measurable shift 
is taking place from former Eisen- 
hower voters to Stevenson. 

The syndicated columnist, Joseph 
Alsop, reported these trends from 
Oregon and Washington—and 
promptly announced that the elec- 
tion, in his opinion, would be a 
close one. 

The famed Minnesota poll, 
conducted by the Minneapolis 
Star-Tribune, showed a profound 
shift in voter preference early in 
the campaign. 

This poll, highly accurate in the 
past in regard to Minnesota voter 
attitudes, reported that Stevenson 
and Eisenhower each had 47 per- 
cent of the prospective votes on the 
basis of first returns. At a com- 
parable moment in 1952, Eisen- 
hower had 56 percent of the pros- 
pective votes, Stevenson only 37 
percent. 

The campaign has seven weeks to 
go—and most experts now think 
the result will depend on the cam- 
paigns and events connected with 
them, that the “horse race” won’t 
be decided until the ballots are 
counted the night of Nov. 6. 


“If you were working 
lea contract, you wouldn't 


hurts the victim.” 


hate the boss so much!” 


NS are explained to the Senate Elections sub-) 


committee by Co-directors Jack Kroll (left) and James L. McDevitt § 
as the subcommittee opened hearings into 1956 campaign spending. | 
Kroll and McDevitt stressed that all COPE funds spent for political 
purposes come from voluntary contributions by trade unionists. 


COPE Explains Funds | 


For Senate Committee 


The political contributions of four American families in the 1952 
presidential campaign “just about matched” the total expenses of } 
the AFL-CIO Committee on ree Education in 1956, COPE ® 


told a Senate committee. 
Appearing at hearings of the Sen- 
ate Election subcommittee which is 
assuming a “watchdog” role over 
the 1956 campaign, COPE Co- 
directors James L. McDevitt and 


Jack 1 Kroll said. that. the. contribu-}. 


tions of the Pew, DuPont, Rocke- 
feller and Mellon families~ in. the 
1952 elections put COPE’s’treasury 
and financial resources in proper 
perspective. 

Total of $259,275 


They added: “We assume these 
families will not be less interested 
this year.” 

The four families contributed a 
total of $259,275, according to a 
report filed with the clerk of the 
House. The total breaks down as 
follows: 

Pew family, $60,600. 
Mellon family, $36,500. 
Rockefeller family, $88,000. 
DuPont family, $74,175. 

McDevitt and Kroll, in reply to 
questioning by subcommittee mem- 
bers, stressed repeatedly that every 
nickle spent by COPE for political 
purposes comes from voluntary 
contributions; that COPE. does not 
send money into any state or local 
community or use it to support a 
candidate unless it is requested by 
trade unionists at the state and 
local level. 

They pointed out also that COPE 
makes no endorsements of candi- 
dates, that state and local COPE 
groups determine whom they will 
support. 

Sen. Albert Gore (D-Tenn.), sub- 
committee chairman, expressed 
some concern about “interstate 
movement of political funds.” Kroll 
replied that senators and congress- 
men legislate for all 48 states, not 
just their own. 


Support Both Parties 

The co-directors stressed that 
COPE supports both Democrats 
and Republicans and that in raising 
voluntary contributions to support 
candidates no union member is 
coerced to make a contribution. 
They added: “We won’t accept a 
single dollar from anyone who has 
been coerced.” 

Sen. Carl T. Curtis (R-Neb.) 
complained to the COPE co-direc- 
tors that its educational and politi- 
cal funds should be lumped. They 


| replied that COPE operates under | 
the law as written by Congress and | 
that if Congress. wants to change? 
the law COPE will conform. 


Kroll, in reply to another query 
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from Gore, stated flatly that COPE’s 
political fund receives no loans 
from any person or group. 

In their statement to the com- 
mittee, Kroll and McDevitt traced 
the long history of labor participa- 
tion in politics, declaring that COPE 
conceives its main task as one of 
political education of the tradé% 
union membership “in the practical 
consequences of their exercise oF 
non-exercise of their responsibilities 
as citizens.” 

No Purge List 

They said the AFL-CIO is “not 
interested in the formation” of & 
third party nor are we interested inj 
becoming the appendage of an ex-5 
isting party. We have no desire to5 
capture any party nor any ambition 
to attain personal political power.” | 

Replying to concerted anti-labor 
attacks of recent months, Kroll and 
McDevitt told the subcommittee: 7 
“We do not believe we ‘control’ any} 
votes. We would not want that 
power were it within our grasp be-) 
cause such power in the hands of} 
any individual can only run counter} 
to the interests of democratic gov- 
ernment.” 

And on the question of candidate 
endorsement, they reaffirmed the 
local and state nature of selection) 
of candidates, adding: “We do no& 
as we have many times stated, have] 
any purge list, either public OFF 
secret.” 
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